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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

“ All Valentines are not foolish,” says Charles 
Lamb, and we are sure Charles Lamb himself 
would have approved of the dainty design with 
which the free fancy and hand of Billings have 
enriched this page. Drawn specially for us was 
this clever sketch, with its typical Cupids, the one 
jovial, the other sentimental, with its illustrations 
of love-making in every-day and in refined life. 
The engraving will well repay study. Look at 
the poor “ foolish fat cook,” who reminds us of 
Sterne’s, contemplating a likeness of herself 
which some mischievous errand-boy has sent her. 
Look at those other busy groups, all intent on the 
business of St. Valentine’s day. “This is the 
day,” says Charles Lamb, “on which those 
charming little missives, yclept Valentines, cross 
and intercross each other at every street and turn- 
ing. The weary and all-for-spent two-penny 
postman sinks beneath a load of delicate embar- 
rassments not his own. It is scarcely credible 
to what an extent this ephemeral courtship is 
carried on int his loving town, to the great enrich- 
ment of porters, and detriment of knockers and 
bell-wires. In these little visual interpretations, 
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no emblem is so common as the heart—that little 
three-cornered exponent of all our hopes and 
fears—the bestuck and bleeding heart; it is 
twisted and tortured into more allegories than an 
opera-hat. * * Not many sounds in life, and 
I include all urban and rural sounds, exceed in 
interest a knock at this door. It gives a very echo 
to the throne where hope is seated. But its is- 
sues seldom answer to the oracle within. It is 
so scldom just the person we wanted to see 
comes. But of all the clamorous visitations, the 
welcomest in expectation is the sound that ushers 
in, or seems to usher in, a Valentine. As the 
raven himself was hoarse that announced the 
fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock of the 
postman on this day is light, airy, confident, and 
befitting one that bringeth good tidings.” A 
blessing on St. Valentine, the patron of a day 
fraught with so many heart-flutterings and heart- 
enjoyments! By some ecclesiastical writers, 
St. Valentine is called a bishop, but, according 
to others, he was only a presbyter, the latter ver- 
sion being the most correct, we believe. The 
legend runs, that he was beheaded at Rome dur- 
ing the reign of the emperor Claudius II., and 


was early canonized. History speaks of St. 
Valentine as a good, pious man, distinguished so 
particularly for his love and charity, that the cus- 
tom of choosing Valentines, or especial loving 
friends, on his day, February 14, is supposed by 
some to have thence originated. As to the truth 
or the propriety of ascribing the origin of the 
custom to prove that fact, we cannot decide, but 
it is undeniable that the notion is a very old one. 
And the custom of choosing Valentines is of 
great antiquity in England (from which we bor- 
row it), as well as in France, where, however, it 
has long fallen into desuetude. One writer ex- 
plains the term Valentine to mean, “the first 
woman seen by a man, or man seen by a wo- 
man” on that day; but where that idea origin- 
ated is not known, though in many places it is a 
general one. This idea is illustrated in Scott’s 
“ Fair Maid of Perth.” The Irish hold to the 
custom, and deem peculiarly happy or fortunate 
the man or woman whose Valentine has red hair. 
Herrick mentions the notion and the custom : 


* Oft have I heard both youths and maidens say, 
Birds choose their mates, and couple too, this day.” 


In our “ green and salad days” we sent and re- 
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ceived many scores of Valentines, and we recall, 
with a sigh for the past, feelings then untouched 
by the world’s rough hand, that were roused by 
the sight of a pink Or blue-edged envelope con- 
taining a sheet of paper ornamented with em- 
bossed Cupids, hearts, darts and all proper de- 
vices, bearing perhaps but a few lines. Great 
was the puzzling to discover who was the author 
of the precious epistle, and happy were we, 
indeed, when some pet Valentine was proved to 
have come from a favorite friend or companion. 
Walking to our office, and noticing the many 
little boys and girls, furtively dropping some ten- 
der missives into the letter-boxes, it carried us 
back (and not so very far, we protest,) to days 
when Valentines were events, and the day itself 
was a red-letter one. Do we grow really wiser 
as we grow older? Are the prizes of manhood 
dearer when won, than the light triumphs of 
youth? Believe it who will. At any rate, there 
are many thousands in this country, grown men 
and women, as well as youths of tender age, who 
keep up St. Valentine’s day with spirit. In New 
York the most costly valentines are sent as pres- 
ents, some of them costing hundreds of dollars. 
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THE FALSE HEIR. 


A Story of the French and Indian War. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[concLuDED.] 
CHAPTER 


The damp and chill easterly wind which had 
been blowing fur the last half hour, made the 
blazing logs in the ample fireplace of the bar- 
room no unwelcome sight. Ilalf a dozen trav- 
ellers, rough men for the most part, judging by 
their appearance, were in the room when they 
entered. One of them Anvers observed eyed 
him rather keenly, who after speaking a few 
words to a lad seated in a dark corner, whom he 
had not noticed till his attention was thus at- 
tracted towards him, slipped quietly from the 
room. 

Almost at the same moment, the door of an 
apartment on the opposite side of the entry, and 
exactly in range of the place where Anvers was 
seated, was opened by a man inside who looked 
out, as if expecting the arrival of some one. 
Though the door remained open only a few 
seconds, he had time to sce that there were sev- 
eral persons in the room, and that one of them 
wore the dress of a French officer. This was a 
discovery which startled him a little, though he 
succeeded in preserving his usual appearance of 
composure. 

’« What has become of the boy I saw sitting in 
that dark corner of the room when I first came 
in ?” said Gregg, addressing the landlord. 

“T don’t know, but he’s about somewhere, I 
reckon,” was the landlord’s answer. 

“Do you know who he is ?” 

“O, a harmless sort of a chap, not overbright 
as I should judge.” 

“Don’t you know his name ?” 

“T’ve heard him called Tony. I don’t know 
whether he has any other name or not.” 

“Tf I’m not much mistaken,” said Gregg, “I 
have seen him lurking round in the woods in 
different places.” 

“ Like enough,” replied the landlord, “ for he’s 
a mere vagabond, and as often finds a lodging in 
the woods as anywhere, according to his own 
account.” 

“He may be underwitted for aught I know,” 
said Gregg, “ but if he is, he has a sharp, keen 
look.” 

“Tr’s a look that all such vagabonds have,” 
said the landlord, “ whether they have common 
sense or not.” 

While listening to what was said, Anvers at 
the same time had opportunity to bestow some 
attention on those seated near, particularly 
Gregg, his travelling companion for the last few 
miles. He had trom the first strongly suspected 
that the coarse, grizzled hair, which in tangled 
masses hung down his neck and round his face, 
was worn for the purpose of disguise, and a stray 
lock of that lank, oily quality, which delights to 
lie in thin flakes on the damp, sallow forehead, 
showed that in the first of these conjectures he at 
least was not mistaken. 

In about an hour supper was announced. 
During that time there had been several fresh ar- 
rivals, and all who wished to partake of the meal 
passed into an adjoining apartment, where on a 
large round table were venison and plenty of 
wild fowl and other meats, prepared in various 
ways, the appearance of which promised to make 
good the assertion of Gregg, as to the excellence 
of the fare, compared with what might have been 
expected. 

Though nothing better than wooden trenchers 
were usually found in so obscure a place, the 
plates were of a kind of counterfeit China, 
known by the name of queen’s ware, while a large 
pitcher filled with ale, and a number of drink'ng 
cups were of pewter, polished so brightly as to 
look like silver. 

As soon as all were well seated at the table, 
Gregg filled several of the cups with ale, one of 
which he passed to Anvers. Then reserving one 
for himself, he distributed the others among those 
who sat nearest him. 

As Anvers was in the act of raising the one 
handed to him to his lips, the man whom he had 
noticed as regarding him so keenly at the time 
of his arrival, and who now sat opposite to him, 


gave him a significant look, which unfortunately 
he did not observe. 

“What say you, Lieutenant Anvers,” said 
Gregg, “ did I recommend the ale too highly ?” 

“ No, it merits all the pride you bestowed on 
it,” replied Anvers, setting down the empty cup. 

« Allow me to help you to some more then.” 

As he passed the cup to Gregg, the boy who 
has been referred to entered the room, and 
gliding up bebind the man who by a look had 
unsuccessfully attempted to warn Anvers against 
drinking the ale, and touched him on the shoulder. 

“ Well, Tony, what now ?” said the man. 

“ Somebody wants you.” 

“Ts that all you can tell ?” 

“ He’s a gentleman I reckon.” 

© Well, the gentleman can wait I suppose till 
I’ve finished my supper,” was the answer, given 
with assumed carelessness. 

His attention was thus diverted from Gregg, 
whose movements he had, without appearing to 
do so, been sedulously watching, or he would 
have seen that with a sleight of hand which 
would have done no discredit to a juggler in the 
performance of his tricks, previous to filling the 
cup which Anvers had handed him, emptied into 
it something from a paper. 

In a few minutes the man Tony had called 
rose from the table and left the room. He found 
the boy waiting for him just outside the door, 

“The man that wants to see you is in the bar- 
room,” said he. 

“ Well, keep round somewhere within call. I 
may have need of you by-and-by.” 

Ie found only one person in the bar-room, and 
he was a stranger to him. 

“T understand you wish to see me,” said he, 
entering and closing the door behind him. 

“If you are the man I heard some one call 
Finchley, I do.” 

“That is my name.” 

“ And mine is Chaffer. You've heard Sybil 
Finchley speak of Joc Chaffer ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Well, I got word from her this morning that 
she wished me to go over to Fort Beausejour 
quick as I could, and sec if Licutenant Anvers 
was there.” 

“ And if you found him there, what then ?” 

“T was to tell him that he must get leave to 
start for the Danbridge Plantation without delay, 
or more than one might have reason to repent it.” 

“You didn’t find him.” 

“ He had been gone about fifteen minutes when 
I arrived, and that wasn’t the worst of it.” 

“ Why so?” 

“You see that I knew something out of the 
common way had happened the minute I was 
fairly in sight of the fort. Quite a number, 
mostly officers, were gathered together, and were 
talking in a manner which showed that they were 
much excited. When I arrived near enough, I 
found they were examining the outside of a let- 
ter that some one had fuund close to the stable 
door, which was directed to a well known French 
officer under General Montcalm. It was the 
hand-writing of Anvers they all said, and it was 
supposed that by some means he dropped it 
when he went to the stable for his horse.” 

“ Was the letter sealed ?” 

“Yes, but they weren’t long in deciding to 
break it open.” 

“ And was the writing inside his ?” 

“ Yes, and with his name signed to it. I didn’t 
hear it read, but I found out that something was 
said in it which showed he had already sent a 
letter to the same French officer, informing him, 
as far as he could ascertain, of the intentions of 
Colonel Monckton, and offering to join the 
French if they would guarantee him a captain's 
commission. The letter which he lost, as it 
seemed by some allusion made in it, was to have 
been given to some one who was to mect him at 
a certain place, and had hitherto taken charge of 
such written messages as had passed between 
Anvers and him to whom it was addressed.” 

“‘ By this time they are in pursuit of him ?” 

“ Yes, they were making the necessary prepar- 
ations waen I left the fort.” 

“Tf it could be found where he is, should you 
be disposed to assist him to escape ?” 

“T don’t know as to that. ’Twould be a dan- 
gerous business.” 

“If he’s taken ’twill go hard with him.” 

“ Yes, he’ll be shot fur a dead certainty.” 

“He mustn’t be taken.” 

“He’s guilty, that’s plain, fur he’s told the 
story himself in black and white. Though like 
some others I could name, I’ve not always done 
as I ought to, I'm no friend to traitors.” 


” 


“ Anvers is no traitor, and ’twill turn out so if 
the truth can be known. Cunning people are 
busy who wish him out of the way, and this will 
prove to be their work, though Iam afraid the 
proof will come too late to save him. Sybil has 
been working diligently for him, but things have 
goneslow. Are you going to stop here to-night ?” 

“If it continues to rain as it does now I shall. 
If it hadn’t been for the rain I shouldn’t have 
called. I meant to go as far as Turnbolt’s, where 
your sister, in the message she sent me, thought 
I should find you.” 

“That’s where I intended to go, and should if 
it hadn’t been for a hint from the boy Tony, who 
by some means seems to know everything that’s 
going on, let it be where ’twill.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
ANVERS RETURNS TO THE FORT A PRISONER. 


Soon after rising from the table, Anvers re- 
quested of the landlord to be shown to the place 
where he should lodge, adding that his ride in 
the cold, damp wind caused him already to feel 
the need of sleep. 

“You will choose tohave a room by yourself, 
I suppose,” said the host. 

“ Yes, I should prefer it.” 

“Follow me then.” 

The room to which the landlord conducted 
him was at the back part of the house, and near 
the shed used for the stabling of the horses. 

“T wish to start very carly in the morning— 
by daybreak if I can,” said Anvers. 

“Shall I give you a call if you don’t wake ?” 

“T'll be obliged to you if you will.” 

“ Well, a good night and sound sleep to you,” 
and placing the candle on a large chest, which 
served the double purpose of chair and table, he 
withdrew, closing the door behind him. 

Had Anvers listened, he might have heard the 
sliding of a bolt outside. Scarce a minute had 
passed after his head had touched the pillow, be- 
fore he was ina deep sleep. It was near mid- 
night when Finchley made an attempt to rouse 
him by tapping against the window. 

“It’s of no use,” said he to Tony, whom he 
had taken with him. “The cursed drugs that 
fellow put into his drink will keep him sound till 
to-morrow noon. Tony, you must climb in at 
the window and see if you can’t wake him.” 

“T reckon it ’twouldn’t be any easy matter to 
get in,” replied Tony, “if I hadn’t slipped into 
the room and unfastened it, when I found out 
where the landlord was going to put him.” 

“Here, let me help you,” said Finchley, after 
he had raised the sash, but Tony, before the 
words were well out of his mouth, had vaulted 
over the window-sill, and stood by the side of 
the bed. Finchley held a dark lantern, so as to 
throw its light upon Anvers. The efforts of 
Tony to wake him, in which he was by no means 
sparing, proved to be utterly useless. ‘The rough 
and vigorous shakings bestowed on him, did 
nothing more towards rousing him, than to pro- 


_duce a few inarticulate murmurings, 


“ There, I’ll give him one more shake,” said 
Tony, “and if that don’t wake him, I'll give up 
beat.” 

* J don’t know but that "twill prove to be his 
last nap,” said Finchley. 

At that moment the clatter of horses’ feet was 
heard, Tony sprang from the window, and 
Finchley quickly let down the sash. Then steal- 
ing round the corner of the house, they crouched 
behind a pile of wood to await the arrival of the 
horsemen. Very soon they drew up in front of 
the inn. 

“As I expected,” whispered Finchley, when 
the door was opened, and he heard one of the 
new comers inquire for Lieutenant Anvers. 

“ It's the oflicers,” said Tony. 

“ Yes, and I would ’ave saved him with your 
and Chaffer’s assistance, if it hadn’t been for 
that Gregg; but it’s too late now.” 

There were still a number in the bar-room, 
among whom was Gregg, who had not yet 
thought of retiring to rest. 

“Your drugs were too strong, Gregg,” the 
landlord found opportunity to whisper. 

“ Well, I'd no thought they’d be after him so 
soon,” was the reply. “I only gave him what I 
thought would keep him quiet a few hours after 
sunrise. But never mind, all there'll be to do is 
to give em to understand that his head wasn’t 
as strong as his appetite for strong drink.” 

Twelve hours later, Anvers had returned to 
Fort Beausejour, accused of a crime the punish- 
ment of which he knew was death. 


Myra Pemberton had not heard a word from 
Anvers after he left the plantation. This caused 
her much uneasiness, for though she did not ex- 
pect that he would write to her, she knew that 
he had promised a letter to Mr. Danbridge. 
There was scarce a day that she did not visit the 
summit of the steep hill which overlooked the 
river, generally taking Minda with her. 

The two had one day gone out for their usual 
excursion, but finding the heat more oppressive 
than they had anticipated, instead of ascending 
the hill they sheltered themselves in the shadow 
of the overhanging rock, where finding some fine 
mosses, they busied themselves in gathering 
them. 

Time slipped away imperceptibly, and they 
did not notice that masses of black, wild-looking 
clouds were surging up from the west till warned 
by the hoarse voice of distant thunder. Almost 
the same instant the wind began to blow furi- 
ously. Gust after gust swept down the river, 
lashing it into foam, and at the same time sway- 
ing the saplings which grew between them and 
the shore, so that their tops almost touched the 
ground. The clouds rose rapidly towards the 
zenith, darkening the sun. So heavy was the 
gloom, it seemed as if night had already set in. 

“Let us go home—let us go home,” said the 
frightened Minda. 

“It would be impossible to reach home against 
this wind were we to attempt it,” was Myra’s 
reply. 

A vivid flash of lightning a crash of thunder, 
and the rain began to descend. 

“We must go into the cave,” said Minda. 

They were crouching close to the ground to 
escape the fury of the wind, and as they rose for 
the purpose of seeking the shelter of the cave, 
Myra caught sight of some dark object on the 
river, which was white with the boiling foam. 
The wind had lulled a little, and thrusting aside 
the branches of the small, low trees, through the 
opening thus made, she saw it was a boat. Judg- 
ing from the size it was the same in which Well- 
ford Atherly was in the habit of crossing the 
river. 

There was one man in the boat, but with the 
foaming waves dashing around him, it was im- 
possible to tell who it was, though Myra sup- 
posed it to be Atherly. Her old dislike of him 
had of late been accompanied with a vague fear, 
not the less unpleasant from her being unable to 
ascribe it to any particular cause. 

A few more strokes of the oar and the boat 
would reach the shore. The cave which at first 
was thought of as a place of shelter from the 
storm, was now engerly sought as a hiding-place. 
Minda, as was natural, shared the dislike and 
fear entertained by Myra for Atherly. 

Though the entrance was low, when once 
within it was more than sufficiently high to en- 
able them to stand upright. Heavy footsteps, 
plainly distinguishable amid the roar of the tem- 
pest, soon drew near. 

“It is Luke Jemmison,” whispered Minda, 
venturing to look out, “and he’s coming right 
straight to the cave.” 

They hastened to gropo their way further into 
the interior of the cave, where trembling with 
fear, for if possible, they had a greater dread of 
him than of Atherly, they crouched close to- 
gether upon the ground. They had only time 
for this, when he entered and seated himself on 
a rock partly imbedded in the soil, just inside the 
mouth of the cave. Producing a tinder box he 
struck fire, and lighting a pipe beguiled the time 
by smoking. 

He finished his pipe, and the shower had nearly 
subsided, yet he showed no signs of quitting his 
station. ‘The sun soon broke forth, and the air 
was filled with fragrance, and the joyful singing 
of birds. The waterfowl which had been whirl- 
ing and darting in confusion during the tempest, 
uttering their wild, harsh screams, were now 
calinly and silently whirling their circles high in 
the air, or skimming along close to the surface of 
the river. Jemmison began to grow impatient. 

“Why in the fiend’s name that he serves,” he 
muttered to himself, “ doesn’t he come ?” 

On the instant, as if in answer to this ques- 
tion, there came from a distance a shrill, pro- 
longed whistle, which he responded to in like 
manner. Then with a laugh of that doubtful 
kind, which made it difficult to determine 
whether it proceeded from satisfaction, or was 
only an effort to stifle some painful recollection, 
he whispered, ‘‘ He’s coming at last.” 

Nearly five minutes elapsed before the person 
expected arrived. Jemmison had left his seat 
and was standing outside of the cave. 
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“How are you, Luke? I expected to find 
Atherly here instead ef you,” said a voice, which 
Myra and her attendant knew to be Braxon’s. 

‘““Why didn’t you come sooner? I’ve been 
here this helf hour,” said Jemmison. 

“The shower detained me. You got caught 
in it I see, by the looks of your clothes.” 

“Yes, I was crossing the river, and when the 
wind first struck, it fairly lifted the boat from the 
water. I almost gave up all thought of ever 
setting my foot on the land again.” 

“That would have been unlucky for the whole 
concern as well as yourself. How have you 
prospered ?” 

“ All has gone right. The youngster has been 
tried by a court martial, and sentenced to be 
shot.” 

“At what time ¢” 

“In three days, It’s all over by this time.” 

“ There’s no certainty as to that. Much may 
happen within three days. I thought military law 
was more prompt.” 

“The execution was to have taken place 
twenty-four hours after sentence was passed ; but 
by some means a mean, meddling fellow by the 
name of Ellis suceceded in getting him reprieved 
for two days.” 

“TI don’t like that. A reprieve often proves a 
stepping-stone to a parden ” 

“It would be better if the matter had been 
finished and done with, though as nearas [could 
find out, everything this Ellis undertook in his 
favor seemed likely to turn against him. That 
Atherly has along head. Ile can weave a plot 
without getting a single tangle into it.” 

“ Where is Atherly? He ought to be here.” 

“He meant to come, but was obliged to go in 
a different direction ; so he told me the signal 
agreed on between you and him, and said that 
would fetch you. He said I must come, for you 
would want to know how matters stood.” 

“ Will he be buck to-night ?” 

“He expects to be.” 

“Well, he is to satisfy you for the trouble 
you’ve been at, I suppose you know, and he and 
I can settle the affair between ourselves.” 

“Yes, I understand. Wont you cross the 
river with me?’ 

“No, I think I had better go and carry the 
news to Mr. Danbridge and the others. I should 
like to see how it affects them. There’s a moon 
to night ?” 

“Yes, it rises about eleven,’ 
mison, 

“You and Atherly better come over about 
that time, or an hour later would do as well, and 
meet me here. This reprieve makes me uneasy. 
Likely as not the next news we hear will be that 
he is pardoned. At any rate we shall do well to 
provide ways and means to meet such an 
emergency.” 

“ We will be here at the time yeu mention.” 

Jemmison stood a little distance from the 
cave and watched his late companion as he 
walked rapidly tewards the Mansion House, till 
he was lost to sight amid the intervening forest 
trees. During the foregoing colloquy, he and 
Braxon supposing there was no danger that any 
person was within ear-shot, had spoken so loud 
much of what they said could be heard by Myra 
Pemberton and Minda. Bat as the name of him 
whom it principally concerned was not men- 
tioned, it did not even occur to them that An- 
vers was the person referred to, who had been 
tried and found guilty of a crime worthy of 
death. 

They supposed that Jemmison as well as 
Braxon had gone, and having waited till they 
imagined there had been time for him to reach 
the boat, they had already approached the mouth 
of the cave within a short distance, when the 
sound of his heavy footsteps caused them to 
hurry back to their former place of concealment. 
They barely had time to do so, when he re-en- 
tered. The horrible thought that he might in- 
tend to remain there for the night—-for they had 
not heard what he said to Braxon about return- 
ing—presented itself to their minds. Their ter- 
ror increased, when again producing his tinder- 
box, he struck fire, and lit a small lamp instead 
of his pipe. 

As the light streamed along the cave there was 
a nervous, involuntary movement made by one 
of the prisoners. The noise thus made, slight as 
it was, did not escape Jemmison’s ear, fur hold- 
ing the lamp close to the ground, he alternately 
passed it along on each side of him as he cau- 
tiously advanced. He did not proceed to the ex- 
tremity of the cave, however, and the feeble light 
of the lamp piercing but a short distance into 


replied Jem- 


the profuund gloom, they escaped his eye, though 
if only a single ray had fallen on the white gar- 
ments of Myra, he must unavoidably have seen 
her. 

Retracing his steps to about midway of the 
‘cave, he placed the lamp on the ground, and 
with an old spade, which he probably brought 
with him for the purpose, he commenced digging 
in the sandy soil. The sinister aspect of the per- 
son before them, his employment, the sound of 
his gruff voice, uttcring in low, monotonous 
tones what might have passed for the tune of 
some dismal ballad, the flickering light which 
from the dampness of the air, seemed every mo- 
ment to burn dimmer and dimmer, all combined 
to deepen the impression of terror and dread 
which had seized them. 

“ For what purpose could he be disturbing the 
damp earth of that lonely place?’ was the ques- 
tion which Myra asked herself. 

The grave, the bloody corpse of some mur- 
dered victim, for the present concealed in some 
dark recess, to be dragged forth from its unhal- 
lowed sepulture, were the images which crowded 
to her imagination. Minda with difliculty sup- 
pressed an audible expression of her terror, 
which, if possible, was even greater than that of 
her young mistress. They were much relieved, 
when after making a comparatively slight exca- 
vation, they saw him lay aside his spade, and 
from a knapsack, which they had not before ob- 
served, take a small box. 

Ile opened it and slightly examined its con- 
tents, muttering as he did so: “ After all, Ath- 
erly isn’t as cunning as he thinks he is, or he 
never would have consented to give me these 
written instructions as to how I must proceed to 
entrap the young officer, and much more sign his 
name toit. I shall have him and Braxon too 
under my thumb as long as these remain safe.” 

Replacing the papers, he hastened to put the 
box in the cavity he had made, and after cover- 
ing it with the earth, to obliterate the traces of 
what he had been doing. Ile then, to the great 
joy of Myra Pemberton and Minda, left the cave. 
Venturing forward, they saw him enter the boat 
and commence rowing fur the opposite side of 
the river. 

“ Supposing I should dig up the box, so that 
you can see what the papers are about ?” said 
Minda. 

“Not now,” was Myra’s reply. 
speak to Mr, Danbridge about it.” 


will first 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SYBIL FINCHLEY BRINGS BAD NEWS. 


“Too late! too late !” 

Such was the exclamation of a tall, dark-com- 
plexioned woman, who in a hurried, agitated 
manner approached Mr. Danbridge as he was 
slowly riding up the avenue that led to his house. 

“Who are you, and what is the meaning of 
what you say ¢” he demanded, imagining her to 
be some one suffering from mental aberration. 

“ You don’t remember me ?” 

“No.” 

“You have seen me many a time in Old Eng- 
land. My name is Sybil Finchley.” 

“I recollect the name.” 

“Well you may. I watched by the bedside of 
Grace Danbridge, your young and lovely wife, 
and the mother of your fair boy many a long day 
and night before she died.” 

“T know it. I was grateful to you then, and 
have often thought of it since. But what did 
you mean by saying it was too late ?” 

“That you shall know by-and-by. First tell 
me if you have heard the news ?” 

“No. It is bad news, I suspect.” 

“Yes, such as will throw a shadow over all 
your future life.” 

“ What is it?” Tell me at once.” 

“Tt has reference to the young man you know 
as Lieutenant Anvers.” 

“ He has met the soldier’s fate—death on the 
battle-field 7” 

“No, the traitor’s doom.” 

“There is one over whom this will cast a 
darker shadow than over me. But it cannot be. 
The open-hearted, noble-minded Anvers could 
never have been a traitor.” 

“That is true. He was the victim of the 
foulest conspiracy which it ever entered into the 
hearts of wicked, evil-minded men to contrive. 
Could | have reached here a few days sooner, I 
might, by enlisting the sympathies of those who 
could trace and lay bare the dark and hidden 
windings cf the plot, have be2n in season to save 


his life, and restore to you ason worthy to bear 
your name.” 

“JT don’t understand you. Not an hour since 
I saw my son, who was alive and well.” 

“ You saw him you call your son.” 

“And is he not my son ?” 

“No. Anvers is, or rather was your son.” 

“What she says is true,” said he who had so 
long borne the name of Percy Danbridge, who, 
unperceived by cither, had approached near 
enough to hear what was said ; ‘ Lieutenant An- 
vers was your son—J a changeling.” 

“And an impostor.” 

“No, that vile name doesn’t belong to me. It 
is only a few weeks since the fraud was made 
known to me, when I would have revealed it to 
you had I not been warned by one wiser than I 
am, that the disclosure would be premature.” 


“Tt was I that prevented him,” said Sybil, 
“for I wished first to obtain such proof as would 
make it clear that Anvers was your son. They 
were too quick and too crafty forme. They have 
accomplished their purpose. The proof is ob- 
tained, but too late. Did you ever see that be- 
fore ?” said she, handing him a coral necklace 
with a plain gold clasp. 


“Hundreds of times. It was my first present 


to my son. He was in his mother’s arms when 
I clasped it round his neck. Hew came you by 
it?” 


Suppressing her brother’s name, she briefly 
and rapidly recapitulated the incidents of the 
scene enacted in the deserted hut, and those 
which followed, up to the moment when she left 
the child in the care of the young man in the 
stage-coach, 

“If so interested in the child’s welfare,” said 
Mr. Danbridge, when she had finished her nar- 
rative, “why didn’t you divulge the affair at 
once ¢” 

“How could I, when the only person in the 
wide world with whom I could claim kindred, 
and who, with all his wrong doing was dear to 
me, had by the gold offered as a reward been 
tempted to become the agentin the base affair? 
*T was well that he did. Had some other one been 
employed, he might not, like him, have spared 
the child’s life. He would perhaps have fulfilled 
the directions given him to the letter. I did, at 
a subsequent period, intend to let you know, but 
when I found that Mrs. Cline had written to 
you, giving you an account of some other cir- 
cumstances connected with the child, and that 
you took no notice of her letter, L concluded you 
considered it a fabrication unworthy your notice, 
and would look on whatever I might tell you in 
the same light.” 

“T never received a letter from Mrs. Cline.” 

“Lhave since found that you did not. The 
vessel was wrecked by which she sent it.” 

While this conversation was passing between 
Mr. Danbridge and Sybil Finchley, Braxon with 
the intention, as he had told Jemmison, of car- 
rying the news concerning Anvers to the Man- 
sion Ilouse, emerged from the woods. The dis- 
tance was not so great as to prevent his recog- 
nizing Sybil, and alarmed at seeing Mr. Dan- 
bridge apparently in conversation with her, he 
retreated a little, and remained hoverivg just 
within the edge of the woods. 

Myra Pemberton and Minda, when they left 
the cave, avoided approaching the house by the 
more direct path, lest, should he chance to see 
them, the suspicion of Braxon might be excited. 
The more circuitous way which they selected, 
screened them from the view of those in and 
near the house, and led directly to that part of 
the avenue where Mr. Danbridge and the two 
with him still remained. 

At sight of Myra, Mr. Danbridge could no 
longer control his emotion. It caused her 
thoughts to revert to Anvers. He might be 
wounded—perhaps dead. 

“ You have heard bad news,” said she. 

“Thave. Tell her—I cannot,” said he, turn- 
ing to Sybil. 

Before she hed time to comply with his re- 
quest, some one bounded over an adjoining 
hedge, and ran to the place where they stood. 

“Tony,” said Sybil, “ where did you come !” 

“ From the hut t’other side of the river. Bart 
is there, and sent me. He said you'd want to 
hear the news.” 

She attempted to draw him aside, for she was 
afraid that he was going to enter into the details 
of the execution of Anvers. By a sudden and 
dexterous movement he eluded her. 

“That gentleman,” said he, designating Mr. 
Danbridge, “and this young ludy will like to 
hear it as well as you, 1 reckon.” 


“We should. Keep us no longer in suspense,” 
cried Myra, with white and quivering lips. 

“ Well, it isn’t bad news I’ve come to bring, 
so the lady needn’t turn so white.” 

“ Why don’t you tell what it is, then ?” said 
Sybil. 

“Lieutenant Anvers is reprieved.” 

“ Reprieved !” exclaimed both Mr. Danbridge 
and Sybil. 

“ Yes—that’s the truth.” 

“ How came it about?’ said Sybil. 

“Why, you see a friend of his didn’t believe 
he was guilty, and begged so bard for him to be 
reprieved long enough to give a chance to look 
into things, that they who had the management 
of such affairs concluded they’d put off the exe- 
cution four days longer.” 

“ four days exclaimed Sybil. 

“Wait and hear me through. Well, this 
friend of his worked night and day for him, but 
somehow everything seemed to turn against him. 
At last, Anvers, who’d been examining the letter 
the pedler brought him pretty narrowly, told El- 
lis, the friend of his I mentioned, that he didn’t 
think the writing looked so much like Ensign 
Clayton’s as he thought it did at first. When he 
heard that, Ellis didn’t wait a single minute, but 
started right off after the ensign, for you see 
*twas dark then, and the reprieve would be out 
next morning at sunrise.” 

“And did he find him?” asked Mr. Dan- 
bridge. 

“ That’s what he did,” replied Tony, warming 
with his subject, and getting the better of the 
slight shyness which he at first felt on account of 
the presence of Mr. Danbridge and Myra, when 
he found what interested and eager listeners they 
were. 

“ And then?” said Mr. Danbridge. 

“He brought him right back with him, and 
just in time to save the prisoner’s life. In ten 
minutes more they would ’ave been too late.” 

“And what about the letter? Did Clayton 
write it?” 

‘No, nor never thought of such a thing. He 
had never been sick, nor never had been at any 
such place as the letter said Anvers must go to.” 

“That satisfied them, 1 should think,” said 
Sybil. 

“Not quite, for though all gave up that the 
writing inside of the letter was very different 
from some Ensign Clayton had with him, a let- 
ter which was directed to a French officer with 
Anvers’s name signed to it, he owned looked 
exactly as if he had wrote it himself.” 

“‘ And will they dare do otherwise than let him 
go free, now that one of the letters has proved to 
be a forgery ?” said Sybil, with elevated voice, 
and her eyes sparkling with angry excitement. 

“I don’t know about it myself, but Bart said 
he would be dealt fairly by.” 

Myra Pemberton had meanwhile stood by a 
silent listener, and in comparing what Tony had 
told them, with what she had heard pass between 
Braxon and Jemmison when she and Minda 
were secreted in the cave, she feit satisfied that 
the person who formed the subject of their con- 
versation was Anvers. If so, the papers con- 
tained in the box which the pedler concealed 
with so much care, judging by what he muttered 
to himself while thus engaged, might afford the 
means of proving the innocence of Anvers, and 
of exposing those, who fur the accomplishment 
of some purpose to her unknown, evidently 
wished him to be out of the way. She took Mr. 
Danbridge aside and related to him the adven- 
ture of the cave. 

“ Anvers was the person alluded to, without 
doubt,” he said, in reply to what she had told 
him. “The papers must be secured without a 
moment’s loss of time. L'il go for them myself.” 

“Either Tor Minda must go with you and 
point out the spot where the box is buried, or 
you might look for it in vain.” 

“T will take Minda with me, and leave you to 
explain to Sybil Finchley the reason of my ab- 
rapt departure, and if you can, prevail on her to 
remain here I return.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WARNED BY CANDACE, BRAXON AND HIS TWO 
ACCOMPLICES ESCAPE BEING ARRESTED. 


Arter a while Braxon ventured to mingle 
with some of the people belonging to the plan- 
tation. Juba, who for some purpose had been 
sent by Mr. Danbridge to the nearest hamlet, had 
just returned, and brought with him the report 
that Lieutenant Anvers had been tried and exe- 
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cuted for some crime, the nature of which he had 
not been able to fully make out. The fears and 
misgivings which had nearly overwhelmed 


and taking advantage of the slight noise Myra 
made in leaving the room, she placed herself in 
an easier and more convenient position for look- 


Braxon at the sight of Sybil, were relieved while | ing and listening. 


he simulated the appearance of mingled grief 


When Myra returned, both Mr. and Mrs, 


and indignation at what he termed the baseness | Danbridge were with her. Mrs. Danbridge, who 
| in a few words had been informed of what took 


and turpitude of one so young as Anvers. 

“Tt may possibly be a falte report,” said he, 
anxious to elicit something which would sub- 
stantiate what Juba had heard. 

“I wish it was false,” said Juba, ‘for nobody 
can eber make me b’leve he deserved to die ; but 
a man right from dere said dat four musket-balls 
struck him right in de heart.” 

“Enough to kill almost any one I should 
think,” said Braxon, while for a moment losing 
the control of his countenance, it lighted up with 
a glow of satisfaction. 

During this time, Candace Atherly, though 
with an anxious and throbbing heart, had to all 
appearance been very calm and quiet as she 
moved round from place to place. She had man- 
aged to hear a few words of what Tony had 
said, and though they were so disjointed that she 
could not clearly make out their meaning, she 
was satisfied in ber own mind that the news Juba 
had brought could not be depended on. When 
she saw Myra Pemberton go into the house, and 


Jace, and of her husband’s going thither, had 
leonehe with hera large bunch of keys. The 
box was placed on a table, and all the smaller 
keys were successively applied to the lock, but 
none would fit it. 

“ This will open it,” said Mr. Danbridge, tak- 
ing a strong, short-bladed knife from his pocket. 

Unfolding the first paper which presented it- 
self, and glancing his eyes over it, he saw that it 
contained instructions relative to the time and 
manner of delivering several letters, according 
to the superscription of each. It was written in 
a style so clear and brief as to almost preclude 
the possibility of being misunderstood, and laid 
bare the whole iniquitous plot for the entrapping 
of Anvers from beginning to end. It was with- 
out signature, and had it not been for a note di- 
rected to Jemmison and signed “ Wellford Ath- 
erly,” which appeared to have been written in 
great haste, it might have been difficult to deter- 
mine who the disguised author was. 


“Braxon. It appears by this that he was the 
instigator of the whole. His reign, however, is 
over I think, as well as that of his accomplices.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Candace to herself, as she 
softly left the closet. 

In a few minutes she had reached tke spot 
where, according to appointment, Braxon was 
awaiting her. 

“All is discovered!” were the words with 
which she grected him. 

He started and turned pa'e. 

“Jemmison must have | etrayed us,” he then 
said, calmly. 

“No, some papers bave been found which dis- 
closed the whole.” 

“ Where were they found ?” 

“TI don’t know, but they implicate you, my 
brother and Jemmison. Preparations are mak- 
ing for the arrest of all three of you. Make the 
best of the short time which remains.” 

“‘Are you sure that I am implicated ?” 

“Mr. Danbridge mentioned you as the 
ringleader.” 

“If I only had the means of crossing the 
river, all three of us could escape together. 
Your brother and Jemmison were to meet me in 
the cave to-night at eleven o’clock. It wont do 
to wait till then.” 
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take Sybil Finchley with her, she determined to 
know what passed between them. Having first 
succeeded in intimating to Braxon that she 
wished to meet him about an hour from that 
time, at a place she mentioned, and where they 
had more than once already met, she entered the 
house by a back door. 

She had previously, through an open window, 
seen that Myra and Sybil were in an apartment 
little frequented by the family, and what still 
more favored her purpose, one that communica- 
ted with a closet of which she had the key, and 
which locked on the inside. There, secure from 
the danger of discovery, she could remain as long 
as she pleased, and by means of a slight flaw in 
the partition, act the double part of spy and 
eaves-dropper. 

Something like half an hour had passed, and 
Candace had ascertained nothing which she 
deemed of sufficient importance to reward her 
for her trouble, when Myra, who sat watching 
by a window, told Sybil that Mr. Danbridge was 
coming. 

“He wont know where to find us,” she added. 
“TJ must go and tell him.” 

Candace saw that both she and her companion 
were much excited. 

“I shall be paid for waiting now,” she thought, 


«I was so stupid,” it said, “that I orgot pre- 
vious to your leaving this quarter to charge you 
to burn the paper containing the directions rela- 
tive to the distribution of those letters the mo- 
ment you have made yourself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its contents. I shall be on thorns 
till my messenger returns, lest he should fail to 
find you.” 

That Myra and the others might not be held 
in suspense, Mr. Danbridge read aloud both the 
note and the paper containing the directions. 

“ These two of themselves will be sufficient to 
invalidate the evidence which condemned—” 

“ Percy Danbridge, you should say,” said Sy- 
bil, seeing that he hesitated. ‘‘ I have the means 
of confirming this hy evidence still stronger than 
what has yet been made known to you.” 

“The young man carries the confirmation in 
his own person,” said Mrs. Danbridge. ‘Myra 
and I remarked the strong resemblance he bore 
to Mr. Danbridge the first time we saw him. 
Strange we didn’t think more of it.” 

“Who could have thought, that with his 
smooth, oily tongue he was such a thorough-go- 
ing hypocrite?” exclaimed Mr. Danbridge, who 
had been looking at another of the papers. 

“Who is a hypocrite?” inquired Mrs. Dan- 
bridge. 
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“ Conceal yourself there, and I will bring him 
here in less than half an hour. A signal has 
been agreed on between us, by which I am to let 
him know whenever his presence is needed.” 

In less than ten minutes afterwards a slender 
spire of flame shot upwards from the brow of 
the precipice, which overhung the entrance of the 
cave, the light being screened from the view of 
those at the Mansion House by a dense thicket. 
Candace stood watching the opposite shore for 
five minutes, when she saw through the fast 
gathering gloom what appeared like two moving 
shadows. Then some object, darker than the 
calm surface of the river, commenced gliding 
across it. It was not long before the dip of oars 
could plainly be heard. Descending the steep 
hill, she hastened to the spot where she knew the 
boat would touch the shore. 

“What's happened ?” were the words of Well- 
ford Atherly, as he sprang from the boat. 

“Nothing,” she replied, in a cold, calm voice, 
and your confederates are betrayed.” 

“ Betrayed? How?” 

“By means of some papers which have been 
found.” 

“Jemmison, did you dare disobey?” com- 
menced Atherly, assuming a threatening air; 
but he was silenced by Candace. 


“ Stop,” said she. “ It is no time now to ask 
questions. Think only of how you can escape, 
A single minute’s delay may be fatal.” 

Braxon by this time had joined them. 

“ Where can we go?” he asked. 

“Jemmison,” said Atherly, “ that must be left 
to you. You know every nook and corner be- 
tween here and the seashore which will answer 
for a hiding place.” 

“Yes, but it wont do to go farin pursuit of 
one,” said Jemmison. 

“No, it must be some one we can reach be- 
tween this and daylight.” 

“Moonlight, you’d better say. I can think of 
only one near enough for that,” replied Jemmi- 
son, “and the way to it is dangerous; but once 
there, I defy any living thing but a bloodhound 
to find us.” 

“Why is the way dangerous?” inquired 
Braxon. 

* Because of the rapids.” 

“Rapids? Can they be crossed ?” 

“Yes, for I crossed ‘em myself once. Tho 


| boat when it struck ’em skipped about as if it 


had been nothing more’n a dry leaf for a spell, 
—and then the plunge downward—I’ll say 
nothing about that, except that it made me feel 
rather dizzy.” 


[See page 109.] 


“ Must they be crossed to reach the only safe 
place you know of ?” said Candace. 

“ Yes, the only one, as I’ve already said, that 
can be reached in time to save us; and when we 
get there, we must stay till the heat of the search 
after us is over.” 

“We must venture,” said Atherly—“ that’s 

lain. You've crossed ’em you say, and what's 
en done once, may be done again.” 

“ And you know the old proverb,” said the 
pedler, “ He that’s born to be—” 

“ There’s no time for proverbs now,—we must 
be off,” said Atherly, interrupting him with an- 
gry impatience, and he jumped into the boat. 

he two others followed, when a few rapid 
and vigorous strokes of the oars placed them 
midway of the stream. Assisted by the current 
they moved on with much velocity. 

The question, ‘ How far from here ?” and the 
answer, “ Six miles,” were the only words which 
were spoken till they could hear the dull, hoarse 
murmur of rushing water. Soon the murmur 
grew toa heavy, booming sound, which broke 
sullenly on the still night air, and warned them 
that ~ would soon reach the rapids. Jemmi- 
son, without speaking, went forward with an oar 
in his hand and stood in the bow of the boat. 
Recent rains had increased the volume of the 
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stream, which, as he well knew, rendered the 
danger far more imminent than when he passed 
the rapids several years previous. 

About midway, between where the stream be- 
gan to feel the accelerated speed and force of the 
current and its final downward rush, there was 
a large rock, which, when the river was not 
swollen, rose several feet above the water. It 
dec greatly in size as it —, the 


“ Or what ?” Braxon repeated. 

“Death! death! That is what. The demon 
will get his prey!” he shricked, as he felt the oar 
slip from the treacherous rock, precipitating him 
headlong into the midst of the tumultuous, hiss- 
ing waves, where he sunk to rise no more. 

A single breath, and then came a shock which 
stove the boat to pieces. A wild, frantic cry was 
borne to the ears of their pursuers. At the same 
m t the moon showed its disc above the eas- 


surface of the river, that part whic only 
rose above it being called the Demon’s Head. 
Now there was reason to fear that it was quite or 
nearly submerged. Still there were certain land- 
marks which Jemmison believed would so ac- 
curately indicate its location as to enable him to 

revent the boat from oe See against it. 
Baill the risk was great. He considered the 
chances ten to one against him. 

“ Shall we wait here till the moon rises ?” he 
asked. 

The question had barely left his lips, when 
they heard a faint and distant halloo. 

“You are answered,” said Braxon. ‘“ That is 
the voice of our pursuers.” 

A sudden lift of the boat, as if strong yet 
quivering hands had raised it, warned them that 
it had already touched the furious and impetuous 
currents, which would irresistibly urge it on- 


r~ 


wards, With white and compressed lips Braxon 
and Atherly abandoned their oars and held fast 
by the edge of the boat. Jemmison, bracing 
himself still more firmly, kept his eyes fixed on 
the spot where he knew by the white foam tossed 
high into the air from the seething waves was 
the dangerous rock. As they neared it, the De- 
mon’s Head, just discernible in the starlight, 
looked through the mist and foam as if wreathed 
with serpent locks. 

His object was to bring the long yet sturdy 
oar, which he now grasped with both hands, to 
bear so quickly and firmly against the rock as to 
give the boat an outward impulse, and thus give 
it a chance to shoot by before again brought 
within the control of those rushing, whirling cur- 
rents, which otherwise would insure its de- 
struction. 

“ Now, comrades,” said he, “life for all three 
of us, or—”’ 

“ Or what ?” cried Braxon, finding that he did 
not finish the sentence. 

Without heeding the question he bent forward, 
and with his whole strength concentrated as it 
were in his muscular arms, struck the end of the 
oar against the rock, a few feet below where the 
Demon’s Head could be seen darkling through 
wreaths of feathery foam. 


tern horizon, and a few who were in advance of 
the rest, caught a glimpse of two struggling 
forms. 

“ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith 
the Lord,” were the words, which in accents 
clear, solemn and impressive rose from the lips 
of a venerable, gray-haired man, as they disap- 
peared from view amid the boiling waves. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Mr. DanprinG_E had just despatched a trusty 
messenger with a letter to Colonel Monckton, 
stating that papers had been found which would 
fully exonerate Lieutenant Anvers from the 


not cause me to cast aside all thought of him 
who for so many years was innocently made the 
instrument of the fraud practised against me, for 


| 


the poor boy is most wofully deficient in worldly | 


wisdom. Where is he ?” said he, turning to Sy- 
bil. : I saw him on the lawn only a few minutes 
ago.” 

“He is waiting for me by the river, and I 
must go,” she replied. ‘“ We shall return to- 
morrow. Before I go, let me remind you that 
those who sought the life of Percy Danbridge 
are still at large.” 

“One higher than man has dealt with them,” 
said Dillard, who had been one of those sent in 

ursuit of them, and who had entered the room 
In season to hear Sybil’s remark. ‘“ They tried 
to escape by passing over the rapids, and all 
three were lost. I arrived just in season to see 
the boat dashed against the Demon’s Head.” 
* * * * * 

As Sybil Finchley had promised, she and the 
ci-devant Percy Danbridge returned the follow- 
ing morning. They were not alone; Zorayne 
was with them. 

“She is my promised bride, and dearer to me 
than all beside, which this earth holds,” said the 
young man, leading her towards Mr. Danbridge. 
“Will you not sanction our betrothal, give us 


charges which had been brought against him, 
when a chaise drove up to the front entrance of 
the Mansion House. A lady alighted and in- 
quired for Mr. Danbridge. 

“You have come in good time,” said Sybil 
Finchley, going to the door. “I was expecting 
you, but was afraid you wouldn’t come. This 
is Mrs. Anvers, Mr. Danbridge,” who having 
heard himself inquired for, had come forward. 

“ Your presence here is most opportune,” said 
he, after a few words of cordial welcome. “I 
have many things to say to her who has so long 
been a mother to him I have reason to believe is 
my son.” 

uring the long conversation which ensued, 
many incidents were brought to light, which, 
trifling of themselves, were such as to corroborate 
what had been made known to him by Sybil 
Finchley. Among other things, she produced 
the piece of paper which she had found pinned 
to the child’s dress. 

Without entering more minutely into details, 
it will be enough to say that at the close of the 
interview, Mr. Danbridge did not entertain a 
doubt that he whom he had loved and esteemed 
as Lieutenant Anvers, was Percy Danbridge, his 
son. 

“But being assured of this,” said he, “ must 


your blessing, and leave to live in the little cot- 
tage, which Zorayne has made a fit dwelling for 
a fairy queen? If you will, we shall be happy. 
We shall wish for nothing more.” 

A vivid blush, such as glows in the heart of 
the red rose, broke through the olive of her 
cheek, a soft smile hovering on her coral lips, and 
the light which beamed in her large, dark eyes 
was half veiled by their long, silky lashes, as 
Zorayne stood by & lover’s side. 

“T cannot doubt the truth of what you say,” 
replied Mr. Danbridge. “Such a bright young 
creature as this would make the humblest home 
a paradise. All you ask I grant cheerfully, 
gladly. What more I intend to bestow on you 
shall be made known hereafter.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Zorayne,—“I too 
have a boon to ask,” and she cast a shy glance 
towards her lover. 

“ Before hearing your request, my sweet child, 
I think I can promise that it shall be granted. 
Let me hear what it is.” 

“To let him retain the name of Percy. I have 
learned to love it so well.” 

“Willingly. It would be hard and ungen- 
erous to prohibit what can injure no one. Does 
he know the name he is entitled to?” said Mr. 
Danbridge, speaking aside to Sybil. 


“ He does not.” 

You do?” 

“Yes,” and she whispered the name of Robert 
Braxon. 

‘“‘ Has he manifested any anxiety to know ?” 

“He has asked no questions, though I think 
that he has some suspicion of the truth.” 

“If he is content, let it remain a suspicion.” 

“That is what Isay. The name of Braxon 
would cause him to be looked upon with dislike. 
It would be like a curse cleaving to him.” 

“Still he must have a name.” 

“Let it be Percy Wilmot—Wilmot was his 
mother’s name before she was married to this 
miserable Braxon.” 

This proposition, when mentioned to the 
young man, was readily acceded to, and ever 
afterwards he was known by that name. 

As time advanced, he proved that he possessed 
many good and noble qualities. He never fell 
back into his old apathetic ard indolent habits. 
The same bright being who had stirred the 
deeper fountains of his heart, still continued by 
her influence to sustain its best and healthiest 
energies. 

Never was there a goodlier feast, or a more 
plentiful, spread in the old baronial halls of Mer- 
rie England, than that which was prepared 


Christmas day at the Mansion House of Dan- 
bridge Plantation. 

Juba, Pelus and Minda fully realized their own 
importance, and it must be confessed that they 
displayed much tact and skill in carrying out 
certain tasteful arrangements, the accomplish- 
ment of which had been especially confided to 
them. 

“T don’t believe,” said Minda, “that there 
was ever so grand and beautiful a wedding as 
this will be, and I know that the sun never shone 
on so handsome and noble looking a bridegroom 
as Captain Percy Danbridge.” 

“ What do you call him captain for, when he’s 
nothing but a lieutenant?” said some one stand- 
ing by. 

% Nothing but a lieutenant? I can tell you 
better than that. I heard Mr. Danbridge tell alt 
about how he was promoted for his military skill 
and bravery at the taking of Fort Gaspereau, on 
Green Bay.” 

“ What a head you hab, Minda,” said Juba. 
“You know how to speak de big words equal to 
Miss Myra.” 

“ What should hinder me from knowing,” said 
she, tossing her head a little proudly, “ when I 
have the benefit of her example every day of my 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 109.) 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 
An angel whispered me last eve, 
And this was the glad tale he told, 
That some bright Christmas he would weave 
A splendid chain of green and gold. 


The spirit’s pure, unfading youth 

Would still be shadowed in the green, 
While the immortal rays of truth 

Would miogle with the gold’s rich sheen. 


“Will it be mine?” I asked of him— 

The ange} drooped his wing and sighed. 
“Ah, no! for thee the gold is dim— 

The evergreen bath lost its pride. 


‘*- For two kind hearts that melt in one, 
1 bind my blessed, lasting chain, 
And when around them it is thrown 

No time its links ean part again.” 


I knelt—but lo! no shape was there, 
No angel form my eyes to bless, 

But on my wall was written fair, 

Rejoice in others* happiness !"’ 


And by the moon's soft tracery, 

I saw the chain of green and gold— 
And what the angel told to me, 

Dear friend, to you again I've told. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
Adventures on the Coast of Africa. 
NUMBER 6. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Midnight in the tropics.—Massacre of the crew of a 
Portuguese briy. 

TueERzE is something romantically beautifal in 
a tropic night, at sea, especially if a gentle 
breeze is blowing. The air feels refreshingly 
cool, after the intense heat of the day. It fans 
the hot cheek and fevered brow, and imparts a 
delicious coolness to the head, as it gently stirs 
the moist hair. You inhale its freshness through 
the swelling nostrils and the parched and paried 
lips, and feel its revivifying power in the quicker 
circulation of the languid blood, and the sud- 
denly invigorated frame. If it be near the full 
moon, the wide circle of the horizon seems to be 
indefinitely extended, and if the vessel be near 
land, every point and promontory is plainly and 
sharply defined against the clear blue-gray sky. 
Over your head floats the round moon—a lam- 
bent ball of pale yellow yet brilliant light—mid- 
way between the wide, lofty arch of the heavens, 
and the smooth, transluscent sea, sparkling with 
phosphorescent flames. Stars, innumerable, in- 
finitely more numerous than in the temperate 
zones, glimmer and glisten in the cloudless sky. 
It is only in the tropics that one can readily 
realize their immeasurable distance from the 
earth—the full, round moon seems almost within 
attainable distance, in comparison, while all the 
fantastic figures, by means of which astronomers 
have marked the positions of the constellations 
on the celestial globe, can be traced in the mind’s 
eye. If you be blessed with fair eyesight, the 
smallest print can be traced at midnight as 
plainly as in broad day; the white deck of the 
vessel glows in the mellow brightness of the 
moon’s rays, and the subtle light penetrates into 
every dark crevice, imparting a ghostly aspect to 
each conspicuous object, while in the smooth, 
transparent water, is seen an inverted reflection 
of the bold headlands; the ship, with its masts 
and spars, and broad white sails, and all the 
minute and delicate network of the rigging and 
cordage, and, far, far beneath, like a silver bowl 
studded with diamonds, quivering and glittering 
through the water, may be seen the reflection of 
the star-spangled heavens above, the moon seem- 
ing to float midway between the surface of the 
sea and the immeasurable deep—this last, the 
most beautiful sight of all. 

It was on one of those lovely tropic nights, the 
glories of which I have feebly endeavored to 
paint—pen and ink, the colors and brush of the 
artist, even the inspired verse of the poet, are all 
unequal to the task—I was lounging idly over 
the bulwarks, peering down into the ocean deep, 
and, fancifully, peopling its vast expanse; its 
mountains and valleys, and gloomy caverns, and 
dark forests of jungles and seaweed, and grottoes 
of coral and shells, with the gnome and fairy pop- 
ulation which the rich and fantastic flow of ori- 
ental imagination has assigned to the submarine 
world, and, occasionally, withdrawing my 
thoughts from the realms of fancy and fairy land, 


and permitting them to dwell on my distant 
home and absent friends, thoughts that the mid- 
night hours on the lonely ocean is very apt to 
conjure up, when I was startled out of my fanci- 
ful reverie by the boom of a distant gun, which 
strangely and mournfully broke the solemn 
stillness of the night. 

“Eh! hilloa! I say, Stimson, what’s that?” 
exclaimed the first lieutenant, who was lolling 
over the opposite bulwark, half wakeful, half 
dreaming, and, to use a vulgar adage, “killing 
two birds with one stone,” chewing the narcotic 
leaf and the cud of reflection, at one and the 
same time. “ Didn't you hear it, Stimson ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the quartermaster, thus ad- 
dressed. “The sound came from scaward, 
leastwise, so it seemed to my cars. It were a 
a ship’s gun, I *xpect, sir.” 

“Yes: but a ship’s gun fired at midnight and 
in such weather as this! I don’t understand it.” 

“Send a hand aloft to see if there’s any sail in 
sight, Mr. Lanyard (to the boatswain). We 
should see a vessel a long distance off this clear 
bright night. Stay—imy spyglass, boy—I’ll go 
aloft myself and reconnoitre.” 

Telescope in hand, the lieutenant ran rapidly 
up the main-rigging, and from the “top,” peered 
keenly through the spyglass, in every direction. 

“Can you make out anything?” he sung out 
to the seaman who had been ordered aloft, and 
who was now on the foretopsail yard. 

“No, sir,” replied the man. “I thought I 
did, just this moment, but it must have been a 
grampus’ fin, or mayhap ashark. It jist "peared 
and was gone—” 

“Boom,” came the sound of a gun a second 
time, causing both officer and seaman to start, so 
totally unexpected was the report, and so 
strangely distinct and solemn was the sound, 
heard in the stillness of midnight. 

“ That report came from seaward,” exclaimed 
the lieutenant, “(and the wind, what there is of 
it, is blowing from the land. The vessel from 
which the gun is fired, can’t be far off, or we 
shouldn’t hear the report so distinctly, and yet 
there’s not a sign of a sail within five miles 
of us.” 

“Eight belis” (the hour of midnight) were 
struck at thismoment. The watch was relieved, 
and the lieutenant awoke the captain, who had 
retired early to his cabin, and informed him that 
he had heard the boom of two guns, fired from 
leeward ; as he spoke, the sound of a third gun 
was heard. 

“Tt can be no engagement between a cruiser 
and a slaver,” said the captain, as he ascended 
to the deck with the officer. “It must be a ves- 
sel in distress, and yet, it is singular, off the 
coast, amid the tine weather always met with at 
this season.” 

“‘ Shall I give orders to bear down in the direc- 
tion of the sound ?” asked the officer. 

“ Certainly ; let us discover whence it proceeds, 
if possible.” 

We had been “ lying to,” off and on from the 
land, but, in a few minutes, the yards were 
trimmed, and we were bearing down toward the 
supposed ship in distress. However, we heard 
no more guns, and an hour passed away without 
our perceiving anything. 

The captain, who had remained on deck, was 
about to retire, believing that we had been de- 
ceived in the direction of the sound, and that it 
might have proceeded from a fort on the coast, a 
few miles to the northward, when his descent 
was arrested by the hail from the foretop. 

“On deck, there !” 

Hilloa 

“ A sail in sight, on the lee bow.” 

“Good! What does she look like ?” 

“A full-rigged brig, sir. I can see her quite 
plain since the moon shone out from yon 
cloud.” 

A heavy black cloud had passed over our 
heads since midnight, completely obscuring the 
brilliant moonlight, and we had approached the 
vessel quite close, without perceiving her, as she 
lay concealed in the deep shadow the massive 
clouds had cast upon the water; but now, our 
attention being directed toward her, we could 
make her out, even from the deck, to be, as the 
sailor said, a full-rigged brig. 

Her sails were all set, and she was running 
before the wind, though steering very unsteadily, 
sometimes flying up in the wind, until her sails 
were nearly taken aback, and then yawning off 
as widely in the opposite direction. 

This was very strange, for the wind was 
steady, though light, and a boy might have been 
entrusted to steer such a vessel in such weather. 


In consequence of her pursuing this unsteady 
course, we came up with her more rapidly than 
we should otherwise have done, as she was sail- 
ing on the same course with ourselves. We were 
soon within hail. 

“What ship’s that?” hailed the captain, 
through his speaking trumpet. 

There came no response. The captain hailed 
again—still no reply. We could now perceive 
that the hull was very low on the water. 

“There is no one on board,” said the captain. 
“She is abandoned by the crew, though fur why 
I can’t understand. She seems to be water- 
logged. She must have sprung aleak, but it 
can’t be from stress of weather.” 

We were now as close to the vessel as it was 
safe to be. There was no sign of a living 
creature on bourd ; the captain held a brief con- 
sultation with the first lieutenant, and then issued 
orders to lower one of the quarter-boats. 

“T will board the brig mysclf,” said he, “ and 
see what is the matter.” 

It was evident, from her build, that the brig 
was no slaver. She was a heavy, lumbering 
craft, such as is sometimes to be found engaged 
in the palm-oil trade. The moon was now shin- 
ing quite brightly again, and as the boat pulled 
under her stern, we could read her name, in gilt 
letters. 

Antonia, Lisboa.”* 

“A Portuguese brig, from Lisbon,” said the 
captain. “I can’t speak Portuguese, but that is 
apparently a matter of little consequence, for 
there is nobody to discourse with.” 

“T can see some one looking over the bul- 
warks on the starboard bow, sir,” said one of the 
boat’s crew. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the captain, “I'll make the 
fellow find his tongue, then.” He was about to 
hail the supposed individual, when the head was 
withdrawn, and a moment after, the black muz- 
zle of a large Newfoundland dog was seen pecr- 
ing over the quarter. The fure paws of the ani- 
mal were resting on the bulwarks, and as he 
gazed earnestly at the boat, he gave vent to a 
long and piteous howl. 

‘There was no doubt now, that the brig was 
abandoned by her crew, and the poor dog was 
asking our assistance to release him from his sol- 
itary prison, in the best manner he could. He 
did not, however, wait for us to get alongside, 
but as the boat, after rounding the stern, was 
pulled in towards the gangway, he sprang over- 
board and swam to the boat, resting his paws on 
the gunwale as soon as he reachedit. A rope, a 
few inches in length, which appeared to have 
been broken by the animal’s exertions in endeav- 
oring to get loose from confinement, was fast 
round his neck. The captain patted him en- 
couragingly on the head, but, with an exclama- 
tion of horror, he quickly drew back his hand. 
It was stained with blood which was oozing from 
a wound in the animal’s neck. 

“There has been some foul play on board that 
vessel,” said the captain. ‘“ This dog has been 
fastened up and has broken loose, and received 
this wound, probably, in defence of his master.” 

The boat was soon alongside the brig, and 
having made her fast to the main-chains, the cap- 
tain and crew clambered up the sides. 


There is always something solemn in boarding 
a vessel which has been abandoned by her crew. 
It causes a sensation something similar to that 
which might be felt on entering a deserted city, 
which, but a short time previous, had teemed 
with life. I have heard aged naval officers, who 
lived and served at the period when the great 
navies of the world were engaged in deadly strife, 
say that they would sooner board an enemy’s 
ship, amid the excitement such an adventure cre- 
ates, than board a deserted ship on the lonely 
ocean. How much more solemn, even feafal, 
is the sensation one experiences, when about to 
board a vessel which has lately been the theatre 
of lawless violence ! 

The moon was shining brightly on the deck 
when we leaped from the bulwarks, but, to our 
horror, we noticed that they were stained with 
dark pools of blood, still fresh y spilt. That a 
desperate struggle had tuken place upon the 
deck, was likewise apparent from the confusion 
which was everywhere to be sven. The ropes 
had been cast loose from the belaying-pins, and 
lay in tangled coils, stretched over the deck ; 
buckets and tubs had been capsized ; a tar-barrel 
had been overthrown, and the tar had escaped 
from the bung-hole in a wide, black stream ; the 
cooking utensils from the galley, were scattered 


* Lisboa is the Portuguese method of rpeliiug the 
name Lisbon. 


around, and near the gangway lay the broken 
stock of a musket, the barrel a few feet from it. 
With ready instinct, as if in him it had recog- 
nized the commander of the party, the dog, as 
soon as he had set foot on deck, caught hold of 
the leg of the captain’s trousers, and dragged 
him toward the cabin, at the same time looking 
up piteously into his face, and giving utterance 
to a low growl as he looked around watchfully, 
which afterward subsided into a low whine. 

The captain allowed his four-footed guide to 
conduct him toward the cabin door, one of the 
boat’s crew following. On the way, the man 
stooped, and picking up some small object from 
the deck, handed it to the captain. It was a 
child’s shoe—a tiny little shoe, of white satin, 
which must have been worn by an infant not 
more than two years old; but the captain shud- 
dered as he received it. It was stained with 
blood! He and the sailor descended into the 
cabin, but in Jess than half a minute, the latter 
re-appeared on deck, his face as white as a sheet, 
and his features distorted with fear and horror. 

“Go down into the cabin sir, please,’”’ said he 
to an officer who stood near, his voice trembling 
as he uttered the words. ‘“ There’s been dread- 
ful work aboard the brig.” 

The officer, accompanied by a couple of 
seamen, descended. The c#ptain was kneeling 
on the floor, supporting the head of an aged 
man, whose appearance was that of a gentleman, 
although his clothing was partly torn from his 
back, and his shirt front, hands and face, as well 
as the long white hair which streamed in matted 
locks over his shoulders, were covered with blood. 
He had been stabbed in several places, but the 
blow which had rendered him senseless, and 
which had, in all probability been fatal, had been 
inflicted, seemingly, by a blunt hatchet, which 
had laid open his forehead. He made some 
faint motions with his hands, and moaned 
feebly, but we could not distinguish a word he 
said, except once, when he said in French, “ Jfon 
enfant, ma Madelaine, ma pauvre petite zille!” He 
then relapsed into a state of utter insensibility, 
and dropping his head, as if the muscles of his 
neck were relaxed and unable to support its 
weight, lay as if he were dead. 

“Poor old man! He cannot live,” said the 
captain, and placing a cushion, which one of the 
sailors handed tu him, beneath the old man’s 
head, he stretched him gently on the deck of the 
cabin, and rising to his feet, proceeded to search 
the brig and endeavor to discover some evidence 
of the nature of the outrage that had been com- 
mitted. ‘“ There has been sad work,” said he to 
the lieutenant ; “but whether the brig has been 
plundered by pirates and the crew and passen- 
gers massacred, or whether mutineers have done 
the horrid work, I cannot say. I wonder if that 
poor old gentleman below is the captain, or a 
passenger? ‘The latter, Isuspect; but how about 
the gun we heard, Mr. Murray ?”’ 

“There are two guns on board, and one of 
them has been recently fired. All the boats are 
gone.” 

“Tt looks like mutiny,” said the captain, 
“but who could have fired the guns ?” 


The cabins were thoroughly searched. It was 
evident that there had been a female on board, 
but whether one or two, we could not ascertain, 
but two of the state-rooms were strewn with arti- 
cles of female apparel, which, from their make 
and texture, led us to the conclusion that they 
were ladies of wealth. There had been a large 
quantity of gold-dust and ivory on board, for we 
found small quantities of both scattered around, 
and several boxes, which had contained gold- 
dust, had been broken open and their contents 
rifled. This treasure had been, probably, the 
incentive to the robbery and murder. The bulk 
of the cargo was palm-oil, which had been left 
undisturbed in the hold. The vessel had been 
scuttled, and the water was several feet deep in 
the hold. From the nature of the cargo, it was 
probable that, being so near the land, we could 
carry her into port before she sunk. If so, she 
would prove a valuable prize, as we should de- 
mand and receive “salvage.” At all events, we 
resolved to try. A gang of men were sent on 
board from the schooner, and set at work at the 
pumps, while half a dozen men, under the com- 
maud of the gunner, were to navigate the brig 
into the nearest port—Elmi:.a, near Cape Coast 
Castle. Before the captain returned to the 
schooner, he visited the brig’s cabin again and 
looked at the wounded man. Ile had breathed 
his last!) A sheet was thrown over him, and he 
was left lying on the cabin deck. We tried to 
coax the Newfoundland dog to go back with 
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us. He was a noble specimen of his breed, but 
the faithful animal had stretched himself near the 
body of his dead master, his head resting on the 
old man’s breast. He looked up into our faces 
with almost human intelligence in his dark eyes, 
and wagged his tail in token of thankfulness and 
gratitude, but no inducements could tempt him 
to forsake his sacred charge. Food was offered 
him, but he refused to eat. 

We left the brig under the impression that 
the crew had mutinied and murdered the officers, 
and perhaps some of the passengers, and then 
made their escape in one of the boats with their 
plunder, intending to make the land—not more 
more than ten or twelve miles distant—near 
Cape Coast Castle, where there are numerous 
creeks and bays, where they could land, dispose 
of their booty, and travel round to some shipping 
port. But that some of the crew or passengers 
had been spared, was evident, as it must have 
been they who had fired the signal gun which 
had alarmed us on board the schooner. They 
had, probably, become fearful that the brig 
would founder, or be carried far out to sea, and 
knowing that land was near by, they had taken 
to the remaining boat, leaving on board the old 
man, whom they had believed to be dead. It 
was, by this time, broad daylight. The wind 
had changed and a light breeze was blowing from 
seaward. Before noon, both brig and schooner 
were at anchor off Cape Coast Castle. 

Inquiry was made whether any boats had been 
seen off the coast, or whether any persons had 
landed in the vicinity, but nothing of the kind 
had been seen. Measures were then taken to 
ascertain the ownership of the vessel. The 
cargo was discharged and sold for the benefit 
of the underwriters, and the brig taken into 
dock to undergo a thorough examination. She 
needed but little repair; she had been scuttled 
in three places, but the holes were easily stopped 
up, and then she was as seaworthy as ever. 

Three months passed away, and at the expi- 
ration of that period, we heard from Lisbon, that 
the Portuguese brig Antonia, Andrea de Paulo, 
master, had sailed from Lisbon eight months 
previous, fur the ivory and gold coasts, having 
on board as supercargo, Senor Don Vincent de 
Ferrara and his wife, and child and niece. Dom 
Vincent was, also, one of the owners of the ves- 
scl. His wife was a Frenchlady. The brig was 
to load with palm-oil, and to procure as much 
ivory and gold-dust as the supercargo could pur- 
chase. She was two months overdue, and noth- 
ing had been heard of her since she left Lisbon. 

So far satisfactory. The old gentleman we 
had found in the cabin was, no doubt, Dom Vin- 
cent de Ferrara, and the shoe that had been 
picked up stained with blood, was doubtless one 
of the child’s ; but the anxiety in every European 
port and settlement on the coast, became intense 
to know whether the child, or cither of the unfor- 
tunate females was still living. 

Another six weeks passed away. We received 
a handsome salvage, and a liberal reward was 
tendered to the crew of the schooner for the ser- 
vices they had rendered. A gentleman was sent 
from the firm in Lisbon to Cape Coast Castle, to 
take charge of the brig. A new captain and 
crew were engaged, and the vessel left Cape 
Coast Castle to proceed for a fresh cargo. 

THE NEGRO AND THE NEEDLE, 

It is not generally known that in the early 
progress of the needle manufacture we are in- 
debted to the negro. The earliest record of 
needlemaking in this country is in the year 
1545, in the reignof Henry VIIL., and it is sup- 
posed that this useful branch of industry was in- 
trodaced by a Moor from Spain. The historian 
Stowe tells us that needles were sold in Cheap- 
side and other busy streets in London in the 
reign of Queen Mary, and were at that time made 
by a Spanish negro, who refused to discover the 
secret of his art. Another authority states that 
the art of making steel needles was lost at the 
negro’s death, but was afterwards revived by a 
German in 1566. Probably these facts may ac- 
count for the crest of the needlemaker’s coat of 
arms being the head of a negro.—J/istory of 
Needlemaking. 


KEEP BUSY. 

Men, says Dr. Hall, who have half a dozen 
irons in the fire, are not the ones to go crazy. It 
is the man of voluntary or compelled leisure who 
mopes, and pines, and thinks himself into the 
madhouse, or the grave. Motion is all Nature’s 
law. Action is man’s salvation, physical and 
mental. And yet, nine out of ten are wistfully 
looking forward to the coveted hour when they 
shall have leisure to do nothing, or something, 
only if they feel like it—the very siren that has 
lured to death many a “successful” man. He 
only is truly wise who lays himself out to work 
till life’s latest hour, and that is the man who will 
live the longest, and will live to most purpose. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ELEANORA OF AUSTRIA. 


BY ETHAN A. CRAWFORD. 


Tuts illustrious woman was the unfortunate 
successor of the “good Queen Claude” of 
France, and with as little chance of happiness. 
Married only from motives of policy on the part 
ot Francis, whose finances had received a terri- 
ble check in the preceding war, his welcome to 
her was brief and unaccompanied with any of 
the circumstances of pomp or magnificence usual 
to the royal bridals of France. 

After the queen’s coronation, there was some 
show of festive splendor; yet this could not 
blind her eyes to the past, that the king’s cold- 
ness and indifference was real. No touch even 
of the gallantry for which he was celebrated, 
characterized his conduct towards her, even in 
the first days of their marriage; and, at the 
queen’s opening reception, he did not even give 
her the support of his presence, but stood ata 
distant window with Madamoiselle de Heilly, the 
reigning favorite, whom Francis had created 
Duchess d’Etampes. 

Eleanora had her momentary revenge. When 
the favorite was announced to be presented to 
her, the queen turned suddenly away as she 
knelt before her, and did not present her hand. 
A murmur, loud enough to reach the ear of the 
sovercign, conveyed a threat of vengeance against 
her, through the preference of the king for her- 
self. From that moment, Eleanora was com- 
pletely desolated. In a retirement not less 
irksome because surrounded by the trappings of 
state and royalty, she had no witness to her 
grief, and no alleviation of her solitude, save 
the young sons of her predecessor, Claude. 


To those she gave the full warmth of an affee- 
tion so sorely disappointed elsewhere ; and the 
princes returned her attachment with interest. 
Cheered by their love, she bore the indifference 
of their father with uncomplaining sweetness ; 
and only sighed as she saw the azure-draped lit- 
ter of her rival carried through the royal gates, 
fur a morning airing to the favorite. 


The neglect of the king arose certainly not fur 
the want of beauty in the queen; for if painters 
have represented them aright, that of Eleanora 
must have far exceeded that of her rival. Young, 
beautiful and accomplished, her perfections would 
have chained almost any other heart than that of 
her profligate husband. 

And indeed there was one heart that beat with 
warm though erring affection for the unhappy 
queen. Jgnorant of the passion she had created, 
she looked upon the Mareschal de Montmorenci 
only as a friend—one who had known her in 
happier days in Spain, and who took an interest 
now in her altered fortunes. 

Thus she ever welcomed his visits, since he 
alone seemed to feel her desolation; and, uncon- 
sciously her warm reception and kindly greeting 
gaves him hopes that she returned his love. 
Hitherto the stern but upright soldier had been 
insensible to the love of woman; but now pity 
was succeeded by a sentiment as fond as was ever 
breathed from man to woman. 

The queen sat at the window of her own apart- 
ment, alone. On that morning the whole court, 
as she supposed, were out hunting. She had 
watched the king as he went forth to the woods 
of Chambord, followed by Marguerite of Na- 
varre, Catherine de Medici, and the everlasting 
blue litter of Madame d’Etampes ; by the train of 
gay cavaliers and ladies who were ever ready to 
join any party of pleasure; and still she sat, 
looking out upon the Loire, her cheek resting 
upon her hand, and her whole countenance ex- 
pressing the deepest and most intense suffering. 
Some one entering, broke the current of her mel- 
ancholy thoughts; and looking up she saw the 
Mareschal de Montmorenci. She had noteven 
heard the attendant announce him, so deeply had 
thought been busy in her heart. It was the 
face of a friend, and there were few that looked 
on her in these days of bitter desolation. 

“Not at Chambord, M. le Mareschal!” she 
exclaimed, as she gave him her hand. “I 
thought the whole court was at Chambord.” 

“ Your majesty is not there,” he answered. 

“No; it is seldom thatI join in courtly pleas- 
ures. But wherefore are you absent?” 

“ Because,”’ said the mareschal, in a voice that 
perhaps never trembled before, “ because I am 
dying in your misery; because I see your un- 
happiness and the ill usage you receive, and— 
nay, kill me if you will, but let me say this once, 


if never again, how / would have loved you. 
Let me say that I would even now die at your 
feet than suffer longer in silence.” 

Calm, serene and haughty, the queen rose 
from her seat. 

“ And you, too? Have you forgotten the re- 
spect due to your sovereign ?”” 

She touched the small steel rattle which lay on 
the table beside her, as the mareschal fell on his 
knees at her feet. 

“Shall I cail my attendants to witness your 
position, sir?” she asked. ‘ Shall I bring wit- 
nesses to the dishonorable situation in which you 
have placed yourself towards me ?” 

“God forbid, madame. I love you—that is 
a misfortune. I will not seck to make it a sin. 
My heart is still yours, but this shall be the last 
time Iwill say so. Ouly say that I may pro- 
nounce a simple good morrow, madame, when I 
approach you, and that when you hear those 
words you will think of me as your lover.” 

The queen smiled and promised. ‘I shall 
rely on your good faith, M. le Mareschal,” she 
added. 

“You may, madame; and remember if you 
should ever want one to avenge your deep 
wrongs, to summon me for that post of honor— 
it may be of danger—but danger incurred in 
your service would be dear to Montmorenci.” 

He had gone—but no one saw the bitter tears 
which fell from those beautiful eyes, in the inex- 
pressible agony of that hour. And he who 
should have protected her from the mortification 
and wounded pride of that scene, was leading on 
his brilliant train in the woods of Chambord ! 


Yet so simple was the mareschal’s humble re- 
quest, so self sacrificing his devotion, and so re- 
ligiously did he keep the voluntary compact, that 
Eleanora’s womanly feelings were all enlisted in 
his defence, and she again received him to her 
friendship and gracious demeanor. 

When the quarrel was finally made up between 
the king and the brother of Eleanora, Charles V. 
of Spain, the reconciliation was brought about 
by the efforts of Montmorenci. The joy which 
the queen felt at this, found vent in grateful 
words to him fur his success. Her warmth of 
manner apparently induced the mareschal to 
hope for another sentiment, fur he gradually as- 
sumed a manner that reminded her of that hour 
of mortification at Amboise, on the day of the 
royal hunt. The queen instantly resumed the 
chilling coldness which she had then shown, and 
the interview was broken up. 

But when freed from his presence, she smiled 
at her own fears of her eccentric admirer; and 
in token of her gratitude, she resolved to present 
him with some testimonial. Many things were 
suggested to her mind, but she ended by the 
choice of e magnificent chain ot amber and gold, 
of Florentine workmanship and great value. 

Ere she had fully determined to send it by one 
of her pages, instead of any other mode of pre- 
sentation, she had commenced the evening re- 
ception. Strangely enough, the king, for the 
first time, came up to her apartments by a pri- 
vate staircase, on which he met the boy whom 
she had just despatched with the chain. 

The page had adorned his own neck with the 
trinket; and it caught the eye of Francis in 
passing, and was instantly recognized as the 
queen’s. The boy, in answer to his inquiries, 
told its destination, and the king possessed him- 
self of the costly ornament, flung it around his 
own neck, and entered the queen’s recom. 

The sight of the chain in its present situation, 
could not fail to arouse her fears, and the king’s 
cold and suspicious manner, as the mareschal 
approached to say his “good morrow,” convine- 
ed her that he was thoroughly awakened to a 
new thought, and that it was one alike deroga- 
tory to her and to Montmorenci. 

The storm was already brewing. It was on 
the occasion of the marriage of Jeanne d’ Al- 
bret, the daughter of Marguerite de Valois—a 
marriage brought about by Francis, in opposition 
to Charles V., who had desired the bride’s hand 
for Philip —that the tempest burst upon the 
mareschal’s devoted head. 

This marriage of the little princess with the 
Duke of Cleves, had been wept over with many 
tears. In vain had Marguerite pleaded, and 
Henri de Navarre expostulated. Francis was im- 
penetrable alike to remonstrance or weeping. 
As the child-bride could not walk under the 
weight of her heavy jewels, it was necessary to 
carry her to the altar; and the Mareschal de 
Montmorenci was commanded by the king to 
perform that office ; a command implying a pos- 
itive affront to his high rank. 


When the ceremony was over, Francis signi- 
fied that the mareschal was at liberty to retire to 
one of his estates; and the following morning 
saw the brave and insulted old soldier, whose 
services should have deserved a better fate, on 
the road to Chantilly. 

The moment arrived, however, in which he, 
who had asserted such power over the minds and 
hearts of human beings, was to pass through the 
furnace of death. Francis was mortal, although 
perhaps that thought never found place within 
him. “ The lady-killer is going,” was the ex- 
clamation of Count d’ Aumale; and no less 
disrespectful were the words of many others. 
But where was his forsaken and injared queen ¢ 
No summons brought her to his dying bed. No 
sound of repentance for her wrongs reached her 
ears ; but when the splendid pageant of his fun- 
eral was over, and the vaults of Saint Denis 
had received all that remained of Francis d’ Va- 
lois, the queen was removed to the court of 
Charles V., with full leisure to look back upon 
the strange life she had passed as sovereign of 
France. 

Perhaps a thrill of joy at her freedom might 
have been hers, at the thought of meeting Mont- 
morenci again. But the proud old soldier had 
regained his position at the court of the new 
monarch ; and the Duchess d’Etampes was an 
exile. Once more Eleanora was in her own 
sunny Spain, and under the protection of her 
imperial brother. In that bright clime was there 
some Lethe which could drown the remembrance 
of the wrongs she suffered under the jewelled 
lilies of the crown of France ? 
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LIFE IN GERMANY. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal gives 
the following among other items of his experi- 
ence in Germany :—A German is nothing with- 
out his beer. A verse from one of the student 
songs expresses this idea, 


** So stand we, by accordant band 
Forever bounden bere, 

Aglow for Right, for Fatherland, 
For Freedom and for Beer !” 

The German farmer sticks to his old wooden 
plow, ark-fashion, I believe, if not altogether an- 
tediluvian, to his enormous hoe and spade, as 
religiously as if he had received the patterns 
from the very heavens. He disdains leather or 
chain traces, preferring ropes, tied to the whiffle- 
tree in a running knot, and as a general thing 
never presumes to bring wagon and team within 
two lengths of each other. The harness is nev- 
er contrived for holding back, and the brake (a 
huge beam worked by crank and screw) must be 
applied, or the wheel chained, whenever the 
down grade exceeds five feet to the mile. If a 
loaded wagon is to be backed, the teamster must 
put his own shoulder to the wheel and call in the 
aid of any passing Hercules, if it proves too 
weighty fur him alone. For a single horse team 
but one long rein is commonly used, divided in- 
to two short ones at the animal’s neck, and the 
teamster guides him by the slap he is thus able to 
give him by jerking the rein one way or the oth- 
er. The horses are often noble animals, and 
trained to obey this clumsy indication of the 
driver’s will with docility and quickness. 

Once or twice 1 ventured to enter a peasant’s 
domicil, for the sake of seeing how the people 
really live at home. There I saw nothing special 
to relate, except that in one house I found a poor 
little baby tied to a chair, and “all alone by it- 
self.” ‘The mother, who just then returned, had 
been away all day at work in the field, leaving 
the little creature of one year to amuse itself as 
best it could. It hadn’t a single plaything, not 
even a stick to bite, and sat in its hard chair as 
solemnly as a little Dutch Solomon, its arms 
folded, mouth open, and eyes staring wide at me 
with baby questionings, but not with baby 
spright‘iness. I half fancied that the day-long 
silence of the house had passed into the baby 
spirit, and made it dull and torpid. It wanted 
only to hear the word from the true magician, 
however ; for the minute the mother’s voice and 
step were heard in the entry, the little Solomon 
squeezed his eyes tight together, and gave shrill 
evidence of life and spirit. I made the mother 
grin with pleasure by praising the squalid little 
lump of flesh, and having bought a few bunches 
of magnificent grapes, took my departure from 
the house and village, revolving in my mind the 
question, how far German stupidity and dullness 
in general may be probably attributed to the 
practice of leaving babies alone all day, while the 
mothers are doing unwomanly work in the fields. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 

During the past year, eighteen Revolutionary 
soldiers have died: David Chapin, Gideon Bent- 
ley, John Titus, William Matteson, Robert Gal- 
lup, Zachariah Greene and David Davis, of New 
York ; Zaccheus Robinson and Abraham Rising, 
ot Massachusetts; William Turkey and. Rev. 
John Sawyer, of Maine; Thomas Kerow]tin 
and Elisha Mason, of Connecticut ; Geo. Wells 
and Charles Garman, of Tennessee; James 
Bushnell of Vermont; Henry Straight and John 
Frazer, of Ohio. The Secretary of the Interior, 
in his last annual report, says there are yet two 
hundred of the patriots of the Revolution living 
and receiving their pensions.— Washington Union. 
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[From our own Correspondent.) 
PAPENOO, OTAHEITE, SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
Papgnoo, Society IsLanps, 
10th, 1858. 

Mr. Battov.— * * * Please find en- 
closed, a drawing in Indian ink and pencil just 
completed, and representing the harbor where our 
good ship is lying at anchor. I have followed 
carefully, in my delineation, the gracefully un- 
dulating shores of the bay, and sought to 
preserve the character of the rich tropic vege- 
tation that delights the eye whichever way it 
turns, making bowers of the low huts of the 
natives. By way of contrast to the huge bulk 
and symmetry of the ship, I have drawn you a 
native canoe. They make very graceful cnes 
and handle them with wonderful dexterity. I 


if 


THE HARBOR OF PAPENOO, OTAHEITE, SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


tell you that the breath of this summer morning, 
wafted through perfumed groves, and dashed 
with a salt sea flavor, is paradisiacal ; and lovely 
is the scene of peaceful nature before my eyes, 
after the tossings and tumblings of so many 
months past. If you are curious to learn just 
how far “your own” has rambled, just take 
our map and you will find a group of islands 
ying in the South Pacific Ocean, between lati- 
tude 16° and 18° south, and longitude 149° and 
152° west, which Captain Cook was so kind as 
to discover in 1769. The harbor in which we 
are lying is that of Papenoo, Otaheite, or rather 
Tahiti, the largest of the six islands. Tahiti is 
indeed “some punkins,” as they say in your 
latitudes, being about one hundred miles in cir- 
cumference. Before the island nature had been 


brought into contact with European civilization, 
the island supported perhaps 200,000 natives, but 
they have dwindled away to less than a twentieth 
ot that number. Yet let us not fall into the mis- 
take of some, who have ascribed to the savage 
state “all the virtues under heaven.” Long be- 
fore they acquired any of the vices of civilization, 
they practised infanticide. They were also ad- 
dicted to cruel rites, and placed no restraint on 
their passions. But the “mikonaree” came, 
and things were changed for the better. At first, 
however, the missionaries made little impression 
on the natives. Quite a number arrived here 
from England in 1797. Yet in 1814, there were 
in all Tahiti, only fifty natives who had re- 
nounced idolatry. But that number secured, 
conversions rapidly followed, and the whole 
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group of islands has embraced Christianity. 
There are schools, where the native children, who 
are bright and intelligent, receive a good edu- 
cation, there are shops where men learn Euro- 
an handicrafts, agriculture is improved, and, 
in short, a complete revolution has nt effected 
by missionary labors. The inhabitants are tall 
and well made, of an olive hue, with a dash of 
red in it. They are mild and intelligent. Their 
language is not unmusical. The principal port 
of Otaheite is Papeta, which looks very like 
Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands, at first view. 
The harbor is land-locked, circular, and presents 
a vast, smooth sheet of water, looking almost ar- 
tificial in its regularity. A good deal of busi- 
ness is transacted, and many whalers make this 
port, though not so many as resort to Oahu, in 
the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. The exports 
of Papeta are pearl- 
shells, sugar, cocoa 
nut oil, and arrow- 
root, which are ex- 
changed for Euro- 
pean or American 
manufactures, 
chiefly cloth and 
hardware. The 
land in these isl- 
ands ie, except 
here and there, 
richer than even 
our western prai- 
ries, producing an 
abundance of the 
bread-plant, cocoa, 
banana, yams, 
plantains, s ugar- 
eane. What do 
ou think of their 
ing annexed to 
Uncle Sam’s farm ? 
lam not jesting— 
the natives are anx- 
ious for it, and the 
“gentleman from 
Tahiti’? may yet 
make a sensation in 
Washington. Iam 
perfectly enchanted 
with this quarter of 
the globe—such 
sunrises and sun- 
sets, such spon- 
taneity and juxu- 
riance of vege- 
tation, such delic- 
jous breezes, such 
bathing, and boat- 
ing! Well, it is 
enough to make the 
most prosaic man 
poetical, Fortu- 
nately for you, 
however, and prob- 
ably for myself, 
there is a plenty of 
etry on these 
themes. I need not 
refer you to the 
“Island,” by By- 
ron. A copy of 
that m, | one 
of Hermann Mel- 
ville’s Typee,” 
have been my com- 
since I 
ave been in these 
latitudes. One 
describes what he 
imagined, the other 
what he saw; and 
yet it is wonderful 
how true to the 
spirit of the scene 
yron’s descrip- 
tions are. But 
must bid you adieu 


[See page 109.) for the present. G. 
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TROTTING ON THE MILLDAM. 

Having, in our last number but two, given 
sketches of trotting in sleighing-time, we now 
present an original design, drawn and engraved 
expressly for us, delineating trotting on the 
Milldam, the grand locale for this sport. We 
believe the turnout that occupies the centre of 
the sketch, is unexceptionable in the nattiness of 
its style, and that the action of the horse is a 
credit to that style of animal. As for the back- 
ground, that is a faithful representation of the 
view from the Milldam. This avenue is almost 
the only one on which the gentlemen of Boston 
can exercise their bits of blood, not having as yet 
been paternally adopted by any horse railroad. 
Its course is nearly straight, with an occasional 
deflection, and it is thoroughly built and kept in 
excellent order. It is very sparsely built upon 
until you get a long distance out of town, and 
its general breadth affords ample scope for three 
vehicles abreast. Here then, of an afternoon, 
may you find owners and trainers of fast horses, 
in sulkies, skeleton wagons and light buggies. 
Here and there you see a man creeping along at 
a snail’s pace, almost crawling like a shadow on 
awall. He is waiting fora “customer.” Nor 
waits he long. The tacit challenge is soon ac- 
cepted ; the nags begin to move, faster, faster, 
faster, till each horse seems to have half a dozen 
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legs, and the wheels look like circular cobwebs, 
the body and springs showing through the whirl- 
ing cloud. As the two gentlemen thus contend 
for victory, and each fancies that he has got the 
fastest nag upon the road, very ong / a third cus- 
tomer will appear ; possibly in an old “ jumper” 
with rope-traces ; not unlikely, the equine candi- 
date for fame has but one eye, limps a little, 
flourishes a tail like a brush handle, guiltless of 
hairs, and has a coat as rough as a two-year-old 
calf after wintering out of doors. The gentle- 
men smile to each other, as they behold this 
spectre of a horse walloping along behind them. 
Fatal smile! It has touched to the quick the 
quizzical-looking driver of the jumper, who sits, 
out at elbows, in an old fur cap, smoking, “ with 
short pipe, ruminant.” A yell! a crack of a 
leather thong! and the old horse in the jumper 
“strikes his gait,” anda terrible oneitis. Aged 
and battered he may be, but there is blood of 
high renown in his veins, and “blood will tell.” 
He will overtake the gentlemen jockies as infal- 
libly ‘as destiny—as death.” A few more 
strides and he laps them. It now looks like an 
“even thing” for a few minutes, while the three 
horses make play, straining every nerve for the 
mastery. But the dandies’ horses are doing 
their very best, while the old horse-frame in the 
jumper is just warming up to his work. “ Kin- 


der ilin’ his jints-like,” as his highly-cultivated 
driver would observe. Nowour Automedon lets 
him out, striking for victory or death. We know 
not what visions of glory gleam on the single eye 
of the old horse, what hopes of a place in the 
“Spirit of the Times,” that Valhalla of quadru- 
peds, but he shoots ahead without a “ break,” 
and victory perches on the fur cap of his driver. 
Pardon his yells—for he is rude and uncultured 
—pardon that grimy thumb applied to his nose ; 
pardon his vulgar exultation—for he has really 
won a great victory. He has beaten a pair of 
thousand-dollar horses handsomely, and what is 
better, vindicated the superior claim of blood— 
for his old horse has the blood of a long line of 
ancestry in his veins. 


{ Correspondence of Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
Ox Boarp tas WaBasu, 
Valetta, Dec. 24, 1858. 

Frirenp Batiov,—Riding snugly at anchor, 
off the quaint old city of Valetta, I may as well 
spend a portion of my Christmas eve in spinning 
you a short yarn, to accompany a sketch I have 
prepared of the noble Wabash, which I assure 
_ has won praises in all quarters during her 
editerranean cruise. I trust that the drawing 
will prove acceptable and available, on more ac- 
counts than one, though I fear a score of such 


will not cancel the obligations under which your 
liberality has laid me. The fortifications here 
are superb structures, and “ got up with a total 
disregard of expense.” Forts St. Elmo and 
Ricasoli, which guard what is called the “ grand 
harbor,” are perfect models. Forts St. Angelo, 
Tigrie and Manuel are also excellents works. 
Valetta is well built, but is a curious place from 
the inequality of the ground on which it is built, 
so that to rise from the lower to the upper part of 
the town you have to climb up flights of steps. 
“Such a getting up stairs!” The Strada Reale, 
the principal street, is very wide, and paved, like 
the other streets, with lava. In the Marina, or 
lower part of the town, are superb quays and 
ranges of buildings, unequalled in any port I 
have ever visited. Churches meet the eye wher- 
ever you gaze. The most interesting is the fa- 
mous old cathedral built about the end of the 
16th —, It contains the tombs of the 
Knights of Malta, with marble effigies of these 
Christian warriors beautifully carved. In one 
of the chapels are some valuable relics of the 
past, in the shape of the keys of Jerusalem, 
Acre and Rhodes. It would fill a volumeto de- 
scribe all the sights in this unique place, and the 
pen of a Dickens would find employment enough 
In portraying the peculiarities of the motley in- 
habitants. * REEFPOINT. 


THE UNITED STATES STEAMER WABASH, AT VALETTA. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


In history’s mine what galleries fair expand 
Fall of bright pictures for the artist's hand! 
What woven threads of mingled joy and woe 
Gloom in the darkness, in the sunlight glow! 
Here pious Eliot stands in bold relief, 
His Bible offering to some Indian chief; 
Here Williams treads cold winter's icy path, 
An exile from the fierce fanatic’s wrath ; 
Here Endicott, who fears no test to meet, 
Cats Eagland’s red cross from her standard sheet; 
Here, where a brighter, fairer shore appears, 
Sir Walter Raleigh leads his cavaliers. 
Behold yon river with its brimming wave, 
At once De Scto’s glory and his grave— 
The nightiest of the arteries that pour 
Their :{ and wealth along the teeming shore. 
Through castellated barriers, from the north, 
fairer river rolls its treasures forth, 
G ides like a fairy bride to meet the main, 
And tells us Hudson’s story o’er again. 
Our treasures swell with magical increase, 
As hither flow the arts of war and peace ; 
Hamlets arise and cities grace the land, 
And forests fall, and cultured fields expand. 
How many legends can colonial life 
To art supply—how many tales of strife— 
Of sweet domestic love—of manly toil— 
Few are the reapers, fertile is the soil. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE PASS OF PLUMES. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


In the year 1587, Queen Elizabeth bestowed 
an honor upon one of the sons of Erin as unu- 
sual as it was unappreciated by the brave men 
whom, just at that period, she sought to concil- 
iate. This was the act of creating Hugh O'Neill 
—the representative and chief of the powerful 
family of that name—Earl of Tir-owen, or 
Tyrone. 

In itself a royal name, the O’Neill needed no 
new dignity; and the acceptance of the patent 
was, in the eyes of his kindred, a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of the queen’s authority, and therefore 
of positive degradation. 

Seven years after this event, he suddenly call- 
ed an assembly of his chiefs, renounced the title 
he had accepted, and resumed his own kingly 
appellation—The O’ Neill. 

Among the superstitious the report was then 
current, and tradition has preserved it, that in 
the castle of Dungannon, where the Earl of Ty- 
rone resided, the Banshee had appeared and 
roused him to the defence of Ireland. Be this as 
it might, something had occurred to make the 
brave prince of Tyrone tear the Saxon star from 
a breast which it had never honored. From this 
time he was called Red Hand, or Hugh of the 
Bloody Hand, and was solemnly invested with 
the honors and dignities of the Prince of Ulster, 
in the sacred stone chair so celebrated in the an- 
nals of the O’Neills. Close to his side had 
pressed Hugh O’Donnell, the very flower of 
Irish chivalry, who was distinguished through- 
out the length and breadth of the green isle for 
his beauty, courage and intelligence. 

Perhaps the sad story of Hugh O’Donnell’s 
death, brought on by treachery, had something 
to do with O’Neill’s resignation of his patent of 
earldom. This young chief, known as Red 
Hugh O’Donnell, was basely decoyed on board 
a ship which was fitted up as a Spanish mer- 
chantman, and laden with wines. Under the 
walls of O’Donnell’s castle the ship anchored, 
and was hailed by the generous chieftain with 
an invitation to come on shore and partake of 
his hospitality. 

The answer came quickly that they could not 
stay, but entreated him to come on board with 
his friends and taste the rich Spanish wines they 
had brought. Unsuspecting and frank, the young 
prince, accompanied by two of the O’Neills, 
accepted the invitation. They descended to the 
cabin, and in a moment the hatches were closed. 
They were then put in irons and brought to Dub- 
lin Castle. This was done through means of 
Sir John Perrot, Lord Justice of Ireland, under 
the sanction of Queen Elizabeth. 

From the prison where they bore their confine- 
ment for three weary years, they were fortunate 
enough, on one stormy winter's night, to escape. 
In making their way to the Wicklow mountains, 
one of the O'Neills, exhausted by fatigue and the 
blinding snow, laid down and died. Chilled and 
frost-bitten, O’Donnell and the bereaved brother 
watched all night by the dead, and were 
found thus by kind men, the O’Byrnes of Glen- 


malure, in the morning, and conveyed to the 
castle of Dungannon, the residence of the Earl 
of Tyrone. It was then that the chiefs formed 
a league of deadly hatred against the English. 
The King of Spain had promised an army to aid 
them, and O’Donnell set out to see the king at 
Valladolid. He had reached Simanca, but could 
go no further. He died of a broken heart, on 
the 21st of September, 1602—a victim to Saxon 
treachery. 

After the accession of James I., the northern 
chiefs, Tyrone and Tyrconnel, were accused of 
a conspiracy to overthrow the government. The 
accusation was contained in a Ictter directed to 
Sir William Ussher, clerk of the council, which 
was dropped in the council chamber. Immedi- 
ate flight was their only alternative from impris- 
onment and the death awarded to traitors ; and 
they accomplished it by means of two or 
three staunch friends, who sailed in a ship to 
Ireland and took the princes and their kindred 
on board. Several of the Ulster nobles accom- 
panied them, and many of the intimate friends 
of the two chieftains. 

The O’Neill took with him his wife, Catherina 
Magennis, and her three sons, Hugh, John and 
Brian O’Donnell, his motherless child, scarcely 
a year old, and was accompanied by his brother 
and sister. It was a bright sunny morning in 
autumn—the festival of the Holy Cross—when 
the party embarked for the coast of Normandy ; 
a morning, it would seem, too bright and beauti- 
ful for human hearts to be so pained. Still they 
knew whom they were following. In this, his 
dark hour, he was to them, 


“ Tir-owen’s pride and Ulster's flower, 
A prince, a hero, the O'Neill!” 


As the chief stood on the deck of that vessel 
which was to bear him away from the beloved 
land of his birth, all the emotions of his kingly 
heart were aroused. He dwelt on the one act of 
his life which had degraded him; the moment 
when he bent the knee to Elizabeth of England, 
and thereby gave a suspicion of his faith. No 
more should the war cry of “The Red Hand 
forever !” thrill through that mighty heart from 
the lips of his followers. No more that cry 
should echo through the Pass of Piumes—the 
field where the pompous Earl of Essex left his 
plumed thousands upon the ground, vanquished 
by the prowess of the O’Moore, the McHugh 
and O’Neill ; and last, but not least, was the 
thought that the name of .O’Neill would thence- 
forth be written on the page whereon those of 
traitors were alone inscribed.* Hours after 
Catharina and her sons were sleeping, would he 
give up the moments to passionate grief. Hours 
would he watch the long line of foamy light 
which the ship left in the moon’s cold rays, and 
resolve to cast himself beneath the waves. 

“If it were not for my Kathleen!” he would 
exclaim, “‘ how easy would be the plunge; but 
how—O, how can I leave her to the fate that 
would await Tir-owen’s hapless widow !” 

Thus sad and despondent, the lion-hearted 
chief arrived at the port of his destination. This 
was at Normandy; and from thence the party 
proceeded through France to Brussels. There 
the news, not unexpected, of the confiscation of 
six Ulster counties, by James I., reached them. 

The warning of the Banshee was not in vain. 
The chief went from Brussels to Rome, to die! 
The same grave held him and Tyrconnell. They 
were buried on Saint Peter’s hill, the mount 
where the martyr saint was crucified, and the 
shadow of the mighty pile rests on the earth 
where sleeps “ Hugh, high prince and lord of 
Aileach’s lands.” 


“ High race of O'Neill ! thy splendor has faded. 

And the star of thy line sits all altered and shaded; 
From Dungannon po more thy proud chieftains sally, 
And burst on the plain from each mountain and valley. 
The horn of thy hunters have no lip to sound it, 

And the hearth of thy halls hath no joy twined around it. 
The Saxons have conquered—thy glories are over— 

And darkness descends on the house of Ceancover! 

Yet, yet,though the Fate-Stonet be loosed on Shane tower, 
It totters, ‘twill fall seon—O wo for the hour! 

Some chief may arise with a soul to inherit 

The fame of his sires, with their freedom and spirit. 
What though the old tree may be worn out and drooping, 
And each time-honored branch all leafless and stooping, 
There are saplings abroad, by mountain and river, 

And Tir-owen shall yet shout—The Red Hand forever!” 


* Posterity has done more justice to the erring but still 
noble chief, than those of his own times seemed disposed 
torender It is now generally disbelieved that the north- 
ern chiefs had originated the plot ascribed to them. 

+ The Fate Stone—a head c~rved in stone on the wall 
of Shane's Castle. There is a tradition that when it falls 
the O'Neills will be extinct. 


I am fully persuaded that I shall love my 
friends in heaven, and thercfure know them ; 
and this principally binds them to me on earth. 
If I thought I should never know them more, 
nor love them after death, I should love them 
comparatively little now, as I do all other transi- 
tory things. —Bawier. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year ..... $2 50 
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Twelve copies, one year (and one to ‘the getter- ‘up 
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TO C ORRESPON DENTS. 


W. R. B., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Ilon. Isaac Toucey, secre- 
tary of the navy. 

Lex.—We believe the best scholars are now agreed that 
the date is four years before the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

J. V., Galveston, Texas.—Unless you can tell us about 
the date of the paper, it will be impossible for us to 
hunt up the paragraph. 

Hovsekeerer, Medford, Mass.—Stains and epots may be 
taken out of mahogany furniture by the use of a little 
aquafortis or oxalic acid and water, by rubbing the 

art with the liquid, by means of a cork, till the color 
is restored; observing afterwards to well wash the wood 
with water, and to dry and polish as usual. 

Srupent, Providence, RK. I.—he tidings of peace with 
the United States were brought to Kogland on Christ- 
mas Day, 1814. 

Sportsman, Baltimore, Md.—The canvass-back duck is 
not found in Europe. 

W. C., Burlington, Vt—If you had been longer a 
subscriber to our papers, you would know that we 
never discuss political questions either in the * Picto- 
rial,” ** Flag of our Union,” ‘* Weekly Novelette,” or 
Dollar Monthly,”’ Whatever our private opinions 
are on these topics, we never intrude them ou our 
readers. There are plenty of political papers where 
you will find it discussed pro and con to your heart's 
content. 

V. L., Kockport.—One more issue will complete Ticknor 
& Fieids Household Edition of the Waverley Novels. 

“ Lyceum,” Rochester, N. Y.—We consider Bayard Tay- 
lor entitled to rank A No 1. among attractive lecturers. 

* JieRMANN,” St. Pauls, Minnesota.—Rev. Edward E. 
Hale is the successor of Dr. Huntingdon. 

A. M., Portland, Me.—In all the passages of the Cunard 
steamers from Liverpool to this city and New York not 
a life bas been lost. 

Rt. pk L., Newburyport.—A French company has been 
organized in New York, but hus not commenced its 
regular performances. 

W. 5., Manchester.—We have been promised the docu- 
ments from Senator D. 

Youne Reaper.—The violin is the most difficult instru- 
ment we know of, and, unless you possess an excellent 
ear we would pot advise your attempt to learn. Noth- 
ing can be more excruciating than to listen to a violin 
ill-played; while in the hands of a master, it is a soul- 
entrancing instrument. 

* Tyro.”’—The richest treasury of pure Saxon is the book 
of books—the Bible. 


THE CARNIVAL IN PARIS. 

Our friends in Paris have been having a re- 
markably jolly time at the masquerade balls of 
the opera, of which there are about fourteen 
during the Carnival season. Mr. Brooks, of the 
New York Express, in one of his letters from 
Paris, after describing one of these orgies, says 
the government have serious thoughts of sup- 
pressing them. Though we are writing in Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Brooks in Paris, we must be 
excused for saying the government will do no 
such thing. The masquerade balls are as dear 
to Paris as beer to Bavaria, and the suppression 
of either would be a signal for revolution. Pop- 
ular Paris would fight for the mask, and popular 
Munich for its lager. Besides keeping the Paris- 
ians amused, the activity given to trade during 
its continuance would alone forbid their suppres- 
sion. Let us show by some curious statistics 
how much money they put in circulation. 

The management of the opera balls, directed 
by Messrs. Strauss and Phillipe, employ a fixed 
personnel of 890 persons, ushers, ticket-sellers 
and ticket-takers, machinists, florists, box-open- 
ers, lamp-lighters, ete., etc. There are twenty- 
four lamp-lighters, because the lighting of the 
opera on a ball-night requires 1850 candles, 210 
lamps and 5600 gas-jcts. The management of 
the opera balls disposes, outside of the grand in- 
terior, the lobbies and the green-room, of 56 
amphitheatre stalls and 86 boxes. Of this num- 
ber of boxes, 41 are let for the season at an 
average of 1260 francs. The-45 others, as well 
as the amphitheatre stalls, on ball-nights, are at 
the disposition of the public at the box-oftice. 

Now let us look at what an opera ball costs, 
exclusive of the admission fees, which are 10 
francs for gentlemen and 6 franes for ladies, 
which makes a mean of 8 francs a head. All 
women who appear at the ball must be masked ! 
2400 masks give a total of 7200 francs. The 
2400 costumes, at 10 francs each, produce 24,000 
francs ; 2400 pairs of shoes or boots, at 10 francs, 
also make 24,000. It will be admitted that 2400 
women will spend 2400 francs in hair-dresses ; 
and in gloves, at 2 francs 50 centimes a pair, 
6000 francs. Afierwards come bouquets and fans, 
which will make a total of about 4000 francs. 

For the 2600 men who figure at cach bal!, the 
same expenses will be somewhat lessened. We 
will say for false noses, etc., 1000 francs ; cos- 
tumes, 10,000 francs; gloves, 6500 francs ; 
beards and head dresses, 1600 frances; shoes, 
5000 francs; hats, 1000 francs. The dressing- 
rooms, at 50 centimes a head, will yield 2500 


frances. At the first opera ball of the season, 
1790 carriages drove up to the vestibule. Add- 
ing those taken on returning, calculating that 
many vehicles are hired by the hour, and that 
almost all come under the night tariff of prices, 
we estimate this item of expenditure at 8000 
francs. The eatables and drinkables inside the 
house, with the waiters’ fees, will amount to 
13,250 francs. Then there are minor expenses, 
fees to porters, to the man who opens the carriage 
doors, etc., 500 francs. Since the rule has been 
adopted compelling gentlemen to appear either 
in costume or full evening dress, black suit, drab 
vest and white kids, a new business has sprung 
up in the neighborhood of the opera. At the 
hour of opening the box offices, young men in 
overcoats, frocks and blouses, are seen to glide 
mysteriously into the shops of the clothes-deal- 
ers of this quarter, where they hire the impera- 
tive coats, pantaloons, etc. This trade brings 
the clothes dealers from 1200 to 1500 francs an 
evening. The total of all these sums amounts 
to 133,850 franes, which multiplied by 14, the 
number of balls given during the season, makes 
an expense of 1,955,560 francs, or $391,112. 

So much for what the ball itself costs—now 
for expenses to which it leads outside, in the 
way of suppers. We may divide the 5000 per- 
sons who leave the ball among the twenty five or 
thirty restaurants which receive them, and assign 
theirexpenditures as follows: about 1000 will sup 
at 4 francs a head; 1000 at 6 frances; 2000 at 10 
francs ; 500 at 20 francs ; and 500 at 40 frances ; 
which gives a total of 59,000 francs, or $11,800. 
But the circulation of money occasioned by 
the balls extends far beyond these figures—but 
here it is only guess-work. We may suppose, how- 
ever, that presents to ladies cost 140,000 francs. 
It is easy from these data to judge of what impor- 
tance these balls are to the trade of Paris, and 
to perceive that these sums of money spent are 
not all reaped by the speculators of a private 
enterprise. 


A CHURCH CONFLAGRATION, 

On Tuesday, Jan. 2d, the St. James Catholic 
Church, at Montreal, was burned, in the night 
time, producing a grand illumination which light- 
ed the whole city, and was seen fur miles around. 
A very large quantity of tamarac wood, said to 
be nearly an hundred cords, which had been 
stored in the basement for fuel, gave great inten- 
sity to the flames. When the roof was fairly on 
fire, the upward current of air caused by the 
flames rushed through the pipes of the great or- 
gan, and caused it to play a most sonorous dirge 
over its own destruction. This singular effect 
was perfectly audible to the crowd of spectators, 
and excited strong superstitious feelings in the 
minds of many of those present. At length the 
roof fell in with a tremendous crash, forming a 
billowy sea of fire, and sending showers of burning 
cinders aloft, that rivalled in grandeur the most 
elaborate pyrotechnic displays. The tongues of 
flame then ascended the lofty belfry, and con- 
verted it into a pillar of fire. Finally the sup- 
ports of the great bell were consumed, and the 
ponderous mass, loosened from its bearings, fell 
to the ground, ringing its own knell as it plunged 
into the gulf of fire. Three distinct and omin- 
ous strokes of the bell were heard above the roar 
of the flames, as it descended to the earth and 
mingled with the common ruin. 
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A TRAVELLING ADVENTURE, 

A gentleman of Geneva, Switzerland, Mr. De 
G., met with quite an adventure last autumn, 
which has just come to light. He was going 
from Bauch to Laybach, and took a guide and a 
pony among the mountains. At night he halted 
at a low inn, which consisted of one room only, 
filled with sinister-looking charcoal burners. 
They eyed him as he entered, sullenly made way 
for him, and then began to talk together in a 
sort of patois, ot which he could. not understand 
a word. All at once astout man, who sat oppo- 
site our stranger, caught his eye and said, with- 
out appearing to address him, and in excellent 
German : 

“ Your life is in danger. Blow out the lamp, 
and get under the table. Then crawl on your 
hands and knees to the door—leave the rest to 
me.” 

Mr. De G. obeyed. He put out the lamp, and 
crept under the table, and directly afterwards 
heard a violent altercation and struggle going 
on. But the way to the door was free, and he 
crawled out of the room. Peeping in at the 
door, however, he saw by the fire-light the athlet- 
ic figure of his unknown friend, as he adminis- 
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tered a sound thrashing to the charcoal-burners 
by means of what he afterwards learned was a 
raw hide loaded with lead. 

The traveller made the best of his way off, 
and was soon joined by the stranger leading his 
pony. 

“ You were fortunate,” he said. 
a nest of cutthroats and robbers.” 

“ But my poor guide ?” 

“The worst of all—he was a decoy.” 

The traveller thanked his benefactor, and de- 
sired to know his name. 

“No matter,” said the other, gloomily. 

“ But I wish to send you some token of my 
gratitude, in addition to my heart-felt thanks.” 

“J require neither. I have but done my duty. 
Farewell! Your path lies in that direction, mine 
in this—I have work to do. Again farewell!” 

Weeks passed on ; and one day as our fiiend 
was wandering in the strects of Laybach, he 
found himself in the midst of a vast crowd, from 
which it was impossible to extricate himself. He 
was whirled along by the tide of human be- 
ings, till it paused and eddied round a gallows 
erected in a public square. The gentleman 
raised his eyes to the platform, and there, lean- 
ing carelessly against one of the uprights, he 
beheld the grim and giant figure of the public 
executioner, It was the man who had saved his 
life in the charcoal-burners’ hut ! 


“That was 


> 
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A VIPER-HUNTER. 

In the department of La Vendee, in the west 
of France, the venomous viper is hunted, for the 
purpose of making an electuary, composed 
chiefly of pounded vipers, which is called the 
Royal Remedy, and is considered by the ignor- 
ant people as an infallible specific for many 
diseases. The business of hunting these noxious 
reptiles is rather a dangerous employment, their 
bite being fatal, and their haunts so secluded 
as to be with difficulty approached. A recent 
traveller in that country describes one of the 
persons engaged in this singular pursuit, whom 
he chanced to encounter in the woods, while 
equipped for his task and busily engaged thercin. 
In a narrow defile, between rocks overhung with 
lichens, he saw a raised platform of stone, upon 
which stood a man dressed in a complete suit of 
thick leather armor, with nothing bat the upper 
part of his face exposed. Beside him was a 
large kettle filled with milk, boiling over a large 
fire, and there was fresh spilt milk scattered 
around. The man was stooping and looking 
about him with an air of anxiety. Presently he 
put forth his leather-covered hand and seized a 
viper which was making towards him, attracted 
by the odor of the milk. This he quickly threw 
into the boiling cauldron. At the sound of the 
reptile’s agonized hiss, the tall grass around the 
rocks was agitated, and several of the same 
species glided out, and these were successively 
crushed on the head by the hunter’s heel. He 
picked them up oe by one and put them into a 
cask, stopped with a bung. These manquvres 
were repeated several times, until the cask was 
nearly filled, when he poured out the milk upon 
the ground, and having exhausted his viper- 
covey, packed up his traps and proceeded to the 
village to sell his game to the apothecary. 


THREE-PENNY THEATRES. 

In London they have theatres to which the ad- 
mission fee is only three-pence. A late English 
writer undertakes the defence of these establish- 
ments. He says:—Come with me, and sit on 
the coarse deal benches in the coarsely and taw- 
drily-decorated cheap theatre, and listen to the 
sorrily-dressed actors and actresses—periwigged- 
pated fellows and wenches, if you like—tearing 
their passion to tatters, mouthing and ranting, 
and splitting the ears of the groundlings. But 
in what description of pieces? In dramas, I 
declare and maintain, in which for all the jargon, 
silliness and buffoonery, the immutable princi- 
ples of right and justice are asserted ; in which 
virtue, in the end, is always triumphant, and 
vice punished ; in which cowardice and falsehood 
are hissed, and bravery and integrity vehemently 
applauded ; in which, were we to sift away the 
bad grammar, and the extravagant action, we 
should find the dictates of the purest and highest 
morality. These poor people can’t help mis- 
placing their h’s, and fighting combats of six 
with tin broadswords. They haven't been to the 
University of Cambridge; they can’t compete 
for the middle-class examinations ; they don’t 
subscribe to the “ Saturday Review ;” they have 
never taken dancing lessons from Madame 
Micheu; they have never read Lord Chester- 


field’s Letters ; they can’t affurd even to purchase 
a “Shilling-Handbook of Etiquette.” Which 
is the best?) That they should gamble in low 
coffee shops, break each other’s heads with pew- 
ter pots in public houses, fight, wrangle at street 
corners, or lie in wait in door-ways and blind 
alleys to rob and murder, or that they should 
pay their threepence for admission into the gal- 
lery of the “ Vic.”—witness the triumph of a 
single British sailor over twelve armed ruffians, 
who are about to carry off the Lady Maud; see 
the discomfiture of the dissolute young noble- 
man, and the restitution of the family estates 
(through the timely intervention of a ghost in a 
table-cloth) to the oppressed orphan. And of 
this nature are the vast mass of transpontine 
melodramas. ‘The very “ blood-and-murder” 
pieces, as they are termed, always end with the 
detection of the assassin and his condign punish- 
ment. George Cruikshank’s admirable moral 
story of “ The Bottle,” was dramatized at the 
“ Vic.,” and had an immense run. 
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PERSONAL. 

It is stated that the King of Wurtemburg has 
sent to Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, the 
large gold medal for science and art, marked 
“ Dem Verdienste.”....Mad'lle Victoire Balfe, 
daughter of the celebrated composer, is the prima 
donna at the San Carlos, at Naples..... Charles 
Lever, the novelist, has been appointed British 
Vice-Consul at Spezzia.....George H. Moore, 
the popular librarian of the Historical Society, 
has accepted the professorship of Legal History 
in the New York University.....George Lin- 
hardt, the musician, died recently in Balti- 
more.....Benson J. Lossing is preparing for the 
press the memoirs and writings of the late George 
Washington Park Custis.....Lt. Andrew Jack- 
son, of Petersburgh, Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant tutor of Spanish at West Point.....The 
Countess Dowager of Lindsey is dead. Her 
ladyship was an aunt of Layard, the author of 
“Nineveh and its Remains.”....Mrs. Sallie 
Mattingly, a grand-daughter of Patrick Henry, 
died lately in Kentucky. 

> 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

History records nothing more truly in the spir- 
it of Christian chivalry than the conduct of Sid- 
ney when mortally wounded in the field of 
Zutphen. Faint, pallid, and parched with the 
thirst that attends excessive loss of blood, Sidney 
asked for water. It was obtained, doubtless with 
difficulty, and in scant supply. With trembling 
hand he raised the cup to his lips, when his eye 
was arrested by the gaze of a dying soldier, 
longingly fixed upon the precious daught. With- 
out tasting it, he instantly handed it to the suf- 
ferer, with the memorable words, “ Thy necessity 
is greater than mine.” 


Broox.yn, N. Y.—The artists of Brooklyn 
have taken the initiative steps toward forming a 
free gallery of pictures in that city. The direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Library Association gen- 
erously offered them the use of one of their rooms 
for the purpose, free of charge. One of the main 
objects of the enterprise is to give artists an op- 
portunity to bring works for sale directly before 
the public. 


Astuma.—It is useless to describe the tor- 
tures of Spasmodie Asthma. Those who have 
suffered from its distressing paroxysms know 
full well what itis. Jonas Wuitcoms’s Rem- 
Eby, prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, has seldom fuiled to afford 
immediate relief, even in the most severe cases, 
and frequently it has effected a permanent cure. 

Goopness Gracious.—The editor of the 
Boston Post calls Florence, Italy, ‘‘ that miser- 
able shire town, the hot-bed of petty scandal, the 
city of small-beer dissipation and twopenny-ha’- 
penny Britishers.” That will do. 


PicrortaL.—This charming illustrated jour- 
nal has been vastly improved since the new year, and 
besides giving fi/ty columas of original reading matter, is 
splendidly illustrated. How such a paper can be sent 
to subscribers for $2 50 a year, or sold at the periodical 
depots for five cents per topy, is to us an unsolved riddle. 
— Trumpet, Boston. 
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Navat.—There are but twenty-four chaplains 
inournavy. The number attached to the English 
service is nearly three hundred. 
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Reap Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s announce- 
ment on our last inside page of this number, 


ANCIENT AUCTIONS, 

The custom of sale by auction is very ancient, 
and probably coeval with the earliest system of 
civilized commerce. The word auction comes 
from the Latin augeo, to increase, to augment, 
whence auctio, an increasing, an enlarging, a 
public sale. This derivation of the word also 
illustrates the mode of sale, which is by an ad- 
vance or augmentation of the price, cach bidder 
raising above the one before him. ‘There is 
abundant evidence that the ancient Greeks held 
public auctions, and they doubtless learned the 
practice from their ancient schoolmasters, the 
Phenicians, who were eminently a trading people 
long before the Greck nation took its rise. The 
etymology of the word carries the practice back 
to still more remote periods; for we find the 
Latin foundation of the word has its origin in 
the still older Sanscrit root auj, to grow. 

The Romans took the auction, like many oth- 
er customs, from the Greeks; and with those 
conquerors of the world this mode of sale was 
in common use, and regulated by law. The 
practice adopted by them was in many respects 
strikingly like that of the present day. Yet in 
others it differed. With them the auctioneer was 
the magistrate of the district; and his duty was 
to preside over the sale, and adjudge the lot to 
the proper party, while the bidding was invaria- 
bly done by a public crier, who acted as a mouth- 
piece to all the purchasers present. The business 
of this crier was to name a price, and the bidders 
who were willing to buy at that price held up 
their fingers in token of assent. He then cried 
a higher price, and so kept augmenting the sum 
as long as two or more bidders’ fingers were up. 
When ail were down but one, the crier ceased, 
and the auctioneer, who had kept his eye upon 
the proceedings, decreed the bargain to the owner 
of the persevering finger. A licensed broker 
was also present, who took note of the price and 
claimed the money from the purchaser, giving in 
exchange a written order for the property pur- 
chased by him. 


Tue very Last.—We have just one com- 
plete set of Ballou’s Pictorial trom its commence- 
ment, now on hand. It forms fifteen superb 
volumes, a complete illustrative record of the 
times, bound uniformly and in a handsome, sub- 
stantial manner, and in full gilt, illumined 
covers, title-pages and indexes. Being entirely 
out of the market, and as it is impossible ever to 
reprint them, this is the last set we shall be able 
to offer at any price. The person who sends 
first will get them. Price $30 for the complete 
set. They will be carefully packed, and sent by 
express as ordered. 


Jews 1n Citi1es.—The number of Hebrews 
in the great cities is stated to be as follows: 
New York, 12,000; Philadelphia, 2500; Balti- 
more, 1800; Charleston, 1500; London, 20,000 ; 
Amsterdam, 25,000; Hamburg, 9000; Berlin, 
5000 ; Cracow, 20,000; Warsaw, 20,000 ; Rome, 
6000; Leghorn, 10,000; Jerusalem, 6000; 
Smyrna, 9000; Hebron, 8000. How many unac- 
knowledged Jews are in the same cities, calling 
themselves Christians, but admitted to be Jews 
by common consent? 


Miss JANE Coomus.—This young lady has 
lately played a very successful engagement at 
the Boston Museum, and certainly gives promise 
of a remarkable actress. In many ot her points 
and characteristics we are forcibly reminded of 
Mrs. Mowatt. She has a fine stage-figure, an ex- 
pressive and handsome face, and a rich musical 
voice ; her modulation, however, requires careful 
training. We shall look with interest to her 
future career in her profession. 


Prosvenity.—We are in the almost hourly 
receipt of letters from all parts of the South, 
West and East, covering subscriptions to our 
publications, and our correspondents universally 
speak of the returning and increased business 
prosperity realized in their various sections. 
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Bosron.—We learn from the report of Mr. 
Turner, superintendent of streets, that there are 
open to travel one hundred and two miles in length 
of streets, and nine miles and one-half in courts 
and places. Pretty good sized city this ! 


Beautirut.—The Dioramic Views of India, 
now exhibiting in this city, are a rich work of 
art, interesting in the extreme, and highly in- 
structive. They are well worth secing. 


ANECDOTE OF BULWER. 

The following anecdote of Bulwer is both 
fresh and interesting :—It so happened that, upon 
the night rendered memorable in dramatic histo- 
ry by the first appearance of the “ Lady of Ly- 
ons” (anonymously), Bulwer was detained in 
the House of Commons by a discussion on the 
ballot, a debate in which he himself took part 
that evening, by the delivery of one of the most 
effective speeches through which he had, as yet, 
won the applause of Parliament. Hurrying from 
the house while there are yet ringing in his ears 
the cordial cheers which greeted the peroration 
of that successful harangue, he encounters in the 
doorway of St. Stephen’s—sauntering in, fresh 
from the playhouse, whither Bulwer himself is 
wending his way, in search of tidings as to the 
fate of the new play—another member, also a 
dramatist. Question and answer exchanged— 
(the latter eminently satisfactory as to the pros- 
pective triumph of the piece, upon the last scene 
of which the curtain has not yet fallen) the 
friendly M. P., who was also a playwright, ad- 
dressing himself to the unsuspected and unreveal- 
ing author of “The Lady of Lyons,” and 
speaking of the new drama with a constitutionally 
flushed visage and a genial air of supercilious 
patronage—“‘ Hm! Yes ; it’s very well indeed— 
for that sort of thing.” On to the theatre goes 
the orator-dramatist, arriving immediately before 
the completion of his second triumph that eve- 
ning, precisely at the same moment when Claude 
makes his appearance upon the stage as one of 
the heroic colonels in the army of Napoleon. 
The fifth act terminates triumphantly, and the 
curtain descends amidst a general storm of ac- 
clamation. The author is called for vociferously ; 
but no author presents himself to the eager au- 
dience to receive the ovation and bow his ac- 
knowledgments. “Hm!” says Bulwer, probably 
shrugging his shoulders at the moment, with a 
pleasant recollection enough of his House of 
Commons acquaintance, “ Yes; it’s very well 
indeed—for that sort of thing.” Said the Count- 
ess of Blessington—from whose box he had 
just hurried, in the hope of being (as the division 
list showed him to have been the next morning) 
in time for the division—‘‘ It is the first time I 
have ever seen him jealous.” <A fortnight later, 
and the authorship of the “Lady of Lyons was 
formally acknowledged upon the handbills. 


Love or Country.—Notwithstanding the 
crowded population of France, but a compar- 
atively small number of its inhabitants, as com- 
pared with other European countries, leave their 
native soil. During the past ten years, 2,750,000 
persons emigrated from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and 1,000,000 from Germany, while, in the 
same period, only 200,000 left France. 


Onservatory.—The trustees 
ot Dudley Observatory, at Albany, have taken 
possession of the building, heretofore forcibly 
held against them by the late Scientific Council, 
and the officers appointed by the Board of Trus- 
tees are now in peaceful possession of the 
building. 


InteRESTING Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors, may be found two 
very readable papers, giving accounts of personal 
recollections of Lord Byron, one by George 
Ticknor, of this city, who met him in London in 
1815, and the other by Edward Everett, who en- 
joyed his society at two separate periods. 


Brown’s Broncurat Trocues. —Singers, 
public speakers and others, who have unusual 
efforts to make with the voice, or persons suffer- 
ing from bronchial affections, or troublesome 
coughs from whatever cause, will do well to read 
Dr. Brown's advertisement in another column. 


Personat.—Captain Rouell, who has been 
commander of the fine steamer Nantasket for a 
number of years, has been re-appointed to the 
command for the next season. The captain is 
very popular with travellers. 


“Curtinc”” 1n New Yorx.—The Scottish 
game of curling has been introduced to the Cen- 
tral Park, where it has been vigorously played 
for the past few days. 


+ > 


SeuarinG THE CircLE.—A Hungarian as- 
serts that he has discovered the quadrature of the 


circle. He is not the first man who has thought 


so, and is not likely to be the last. 
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HON. JOHN WENTWORTH, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The accompanying portrait is an excellent likeness 
of the subject, a gentleman well known in the history 
of American politics. John Wentworth was born in 
the town of Sandwich, New Hampshire, March 5, 1815. 
His early life was passed in the rude labors of his 
native mountain district, a sort of discipline which 
well fitted him for the rude conflicts and trials of life. 
He evinced an early inclination for agricultural life, 
but his father was anxious to afford him a good educa- 
tion, and we find him, at different periods, at Gilmanton 
Academy, at Wolfboro’ Academy, and at New Hamp- 
shire Academy. In the winter of 1831-32, when but 
sixteen years of age, he taught school at New Hamp- 
ton, several of his pupils being legal voters. In the 
summer of 1832 he was a student at the famous acade- 
my of South Berwick, Maine, and during this, the 
height of the National Bank question, he contributed 
anti-bank articles to the democratic papers which were 
extensively read, copied and approved by the support- 
ers of that policy. On the 3d of October, 1836, just 
after graduating at Dartmouth College, he turned his 
face West to “seek his fortune,” his capital amounting 
at that time to just 100 dollars. During this western 
tour, he saw and travelled in a railroad car and steam- 
boat for the first time in his life. After “prospecting ” 
some little time, he found himself in Detroit. Thence 
he went to Chicago, commenced the study of law, and 
soon became (in 1836) the editor and proprietor of the 
“Chicago Democrat.” In an old number of the 
“Democratic Review” we find the following mention 
of this enterprise : “In less than three years the entire 
establishment, costing $2800, was his, without a cop- 
per’s aid from any quarter. He had earned it by con- 
tinuous daily and nightly toil, by denying himself 
everything that the most pressing necessity did not 
demand, and by abstaining from all intercourse with 
his fellow-citizens, save what occurred at his own office 
upon the business of the office. Whilst he struggled 
hard to redeem his press, the history of the times shows 
that he met every question with boldness. We mention 
these things as showing the responsibilities that devolv- 
ed upon a young man fresh from the walls of college, 
transferred to a land of strangers over a thousand miles 
from home, and the manner in which he met them. 
Just of age, without means, without experience, and 
without friends, and at an unexampled crisis in both 
the monetary and political affairs of the nation, he was 
placed upon a theatre demanding the greatest degree of moral 
courage, independence, labor, care and caution. He had his pro- 
fession to acquire, his press to pay for, and his party to protect.” 
Wheeler, in his history, says:—“Early in the spring of 1841 
Mr. Wentworth left the State to attend the law lectures at Cam- 
bridge, in the State of Massachusetts, and with the intention of 
remaining a year; but having been apprised that he would, in 
all probability, receive the first nomination for Congress under the 
new apportionment, he returned late in the fall, and was soon af- 
ter admitted to the bar. Up to that time he had declined eve 
office. With the exception of the honorary appointment of aid- 
de-camp to Gov. Carlin, in 1838, he had neither sought nor 
accepted any office or position other than that which he now holds. 
Owing to the failure of the Legislature to district the State, the 
election, which should have taken place in 1842, did not take 

lace till 1843, when Mr. Wentworth was nominated over the 
— of many older men and citizens, by a majority of more 
than five to one, and was elected at the age of twenty-eight, by 
upwards of fifteen hundred majority, a member of the House of 
Representatives of the twenty-eighth Congress. In 1844 he was re- 
nominated unanimously, and re-elected by more than three thous- 
and majority. In 1846 he was again unanimously re-nominated, 
and re-elected by over six thousand majority. In 1848, being 


HON. JOHN WENTWORTH, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


re-nominated, he was elected in the face of a strong influence 
brought to bear against him, by a majority of three thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five votes. Mr. Polk’s majority in the same dis- 
trict was three thousand and eight votes. Mr. Wentworth’s 
majority was greater than that of any other person in the State 
whose election was contested. On the 138th of November, 1844, 
Col. Wentworth was married to Maria Loomis, daughter of Riley 
Loomis, a wealthy citizen of Troy, New York. On first entering 
Congress he was the youngest member of the House of Represen- 
tatives. He had never before seen a legislative body in session. 
Prior to his election, there had not only never been a member of 
Congress residing upon the Lake, but there had not been one 
north of the centre of the State. Until the admission of Wis- 
consin into the Union he continued to be the only member from 
any State who resided upon the shores of Lake Michigan. His 
district embraces the counties of Boone, Bureau, Cook, Cham- 

agne, De Kalb, Du Page, Grundy, Iroquis, Kane, Kendall, Lake, 

a Salle, Livingston, McHenry, McLean, Vermilion, and Will, 
being seventeen in all, and extending from the Wisconsin State 
line on the north, to a distance of one hundred miles below the 
line of the termination of the Illinois and Michigan canal on the 
south, and from the Indiana State line on the east, to counties 
touching Rock River on the west. It is two hundred and fifty 
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CATHOLIC PRIESTS EXERCISING IN A ROMAN MONASTERY. 


miles long, and one hundred miles wide, being the 
most wealthy and populous portion of the State of Il- 
linois.” Mr. Wentworth peremptorily declined a re- 
nomination to Congress, in 1849, and Hon. R. S. 
Molony, a particular friend of his, and room-mate at 
Dartmouth College, was elected to succeed him. Col. 
Wentworth retired from Congress, March 4, 1851. In 
1852 he was again elected to Congress, from a new dis- 
trict formed under the census of 1850, comprising the 
counties of Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lee, Whiteside, 
and Rock Island. His term expired March 4, 1855, 80 
that he served in all ten years in Congress. Declining 
a re-election, he devoted himself to the improvement 
of a large tract of land which he had purchased near 
Chicago. Of his congressional career, a cotempo 

publication remarked :—“ Col. Wentworth’s political 
career has been marked by untiring industry and per- 
severance; by independence of thought, expression 
and action; bya thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture ; by a manly courage equal to any crisis; by a 
self-possession that enabled him to avail himself of any 
chance of success, when on the very threshold of de- 
feat; and by asteady devotion to what he believes the 
wishes and interests of those whose representative he 
is. But, though uncompromising in his opinions, he 
has ever yielded his individual preferences to the regu- 
lar conventions of his party ; and no one has invaria- 
bly worked harder in support of all the nominees of 
the democracy. Few men of his age, under so many 
adverse circumstances, have attained to equal success ; 
and still fewer are less indebted to accidental cireum- 
stances. So many obstacles have already been over- 
come by him, he is never daunted by the hopelessness 
of any enterprise that it may seem desirable to under- 
take.” In 1857, however, Col. Wentworth abandoned 
the old-line democracy, with which he had acted for 
so many years, and was taken up by the newly-formed 
Republican party. In the spring of that year he was 
the republican candidate for Mayor of Chicago. In his 
speech accepting the nomination, he announced “ that 
if elected at all, he wished it understood that he was 
elected to enforce all the laws of the city. He was op- 
posed to all dead letter laws; he believed that they 
should be repealed orenforced ; he declared that he had 
no pledges to make to individuals, other than those 
which he considered his public ones; and that any 
person who voted for him with the mere expectation of 
getting office, ought to be, and he hoped would be, 
disappointed. He thought there were others better en- H 
titled to the office than he, and also could receive it with less per- } 
sonal sacrifice. But if elected he would do his duty.” He was 
elected by over eleven hundred majority. We believe that, 
in pursuance of a previous determination, he held the office for 
one year only. Col. Wentworth is a man of striking personal 
appearance, measuring about six feet and a half in height, a 
circumstance to which he owes the familiar sobriquet of “ Long 
John.” His weight, about 230 pounds, corresponds to his height. 


CATHOLIC PRIESTS EXERCISING IN A MONASTERY. 

The figure-piece on this page is peculiarly Italian. It repre- 
sents a group of monks playing forexercise, at ball, in the garden 
ot the Augustines, or barefooted Carmelites, at Rome. These 
severe or gentle faces, these angular or macerated features, these 
forms, athletic or fragile which the folds of the frock permit us to 
guess at, this sortof Bedouin costume thrown over the shoulders 
of the children of Catholic Rome, must certainly prove tempting 
to the artist, who has studied the pictures of Dominechino or 
Lesueur. The simple sketch tells its own story. Let the reader 
study its details, and increase its proportions, let his imagination 
invest it with color and atmospheric effect, and lo! he is at Rome 
the Eternal, Rome the seven-hilled city of the wolf-nursed Romu- 
lus and of the Papal Cross, great even in its ruins. 
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THE CHANGELING, 
[Concluded from page 101.) 
life? And if the captain be the handsomest 
bridegroom that ever set foot on the soil of Vir- 
ginia, I am sure that she will be the most beau- 
tiful bride that was ever seen.” 

When a few hours afterwards, the bridal party 
returned from the gray stone church, there were 
many who were of Minda’s opinion. Among 
those composing it were Clayton and Ellis, who 
in the hour of adversity had shown themselves 
to be such true and carnest friends to the young 
lieutenant, little imagining that he was the son 
of one of the wealthiest and most respected gen- 
tlemen of the Old Dominion. Mrs. Cline and 
her son and Sybil Finchley were there as wel- 
come guests ; nor were Percy Wilmot and the 
dark-eyed Zorayne, now his wife, forgotten. 

The presence of no one, however, was s0 
grateful to Percy Danbridge, or added so much 
to the fullness of his content, as that of Mrs. 
Anvers, who had supplied to him the place of 
the kindest and best of mothers. 

Then, at somewhat of a late hour, the bridal 
festivities were brought to a close, Perey Wilmot 
and Zorayne, with the other guests, prepared for 
their departure. 

“No, Percy,” said young Danbridge, “we 
cannot spare ~ yet; you must remain with us 
atew days. You have not forgot the agreement 


we made, to be the same to each other as 
brothers ?” 

“T can never forget it,” was the reply. 

“ And you, dear Zorayne,”’ said Myra, ‘ must 
be my sister. 

Myra read her answer in the smile, which like 
a burst of sunshine illumined her countenance. 
Then bright tears, such as well up from a happy, 
grateful oe, filled her eyes, and bending for- 
ward she pressed her lips to the white hand of 
the young bride. 

“Not so, dearest Zorayne,” said Myra, half 
reprovingly, and twining her arms round her 
neck, she left a warm, heart-felt kiss on the sweet 
lips of her adopted sister. 

“And remember,” said Mr. Danbridge, ap- 
proaching them, “that all four of you are my 
children.” 


GREEK FISHERMEN DANCING, 

The spirited picture on this page represents a 
group of Greek tishermen dancing the famous 
“ Romaika,” surrounded by a group of admir- 
ing comrades. It is well known that the present 
King of Greece is doing all in his power to pre- 
serve the national amusements and costumes, as 
well as to revive the games of the olden days. 
The young dandies of Athens wear the graceful 
Albanian costume that Lord Byron was so fond 
of. A royal decree has been signed for the re- 
establishment of the Olympic Games, after being 
discontinued for nearly 1500 years. ‘They are 


to be held in Athens, in the ancient Stadium, 
which is still in a very perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and requires very little more than a good 
cleaning out, and are to take place on the first 
three Sundays in October, every fourth year, com- 
mencing in 1859. The games are to include 
horse-racing, wrestling, throwing quoits, and 
other athletic sports, singing, music and dancing, 
besides which there is to be an exhibition of 
flowers, fruit, cattle, and other articles of Greek 
produce or manufactures. This eccentric idea 
was formed by a wealthy Poloponnesian named 
Evangelos Zappas, who resides at Jassy, in Mol- 
davia, and who has liberally endowed the games 
by placing at the disposal of the Hellenic gov- 
ernment four hundred shares in the Greek Steam 
Navigation Company, besides the sum of 3000 
Dutch ducats in natura. The prizes are to be 
awarded by a committee appointed each Olym- 
piad by the Greek government, and will consist 
of gold and silver medals, and wreaths of silver 
leaves and flowers. The former will contain an 
effigy of the king, while on the reverse will be 
engraved the name of the founder, “ Zappas,” 
and the date, or rather the number, of the Olym- 
piad. The winners of the prize-medals will be 
entitled to wear them at the buttonhole, suspend- 
ed by a blue and white watered silk ribbon. Of 
the “ Romaika,” the subject of our engraving, 
we submit the following particulars :—There are 
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action of the arms and figure directed by his 
own choice, conducts the lover in a winding and 
roundabout course, each of them constantly va- 
vying their movements—partly in obedience to 
the music, which is either slow and measured or 
more lively and impetuous ; partly from the spirit 
of the movement and the suggestion of their 
own taste. This rapid and frequent change of 
figure, together with the power of giving expres- 
sion and creating novelty, renders the Romaika 
a very pleasing dance, and perhaps among the 
best of those which have become national, as the 
plan of its movements allows full scope to the 
educated as well as the unlearned in the art. In 
Arcadia, Messinia, and Korinthia, in the spring, 
when the whole country is glowing with beauty, 
groups of youth of both sexes are assembled 
amidst their habitations, whirling round in the 
mazes of this dance. It is impossible to look upon 
the Romaikos without the suggestion of antiqui- 
ty, as well in the representations we have upon 
marbles and vases, as in the description of simi- 
lar movements by Homer. The reader may 
recollect that poet’s beautiful description of the 
dance on the Shield of Achilles, which corre- 
sponds in some very. minute particulars with the 
modern Romaika. The Greeks, male and female, 
certainly inherit the beauty of their ancestors. 
A large proportion of the men and women you 
meet would serve as models for painters. 


GREEK FISHERMEN DANCING THE ROMAIKA. 


two national Greek dances at the present time 


| 


which owe their origin to the classical period of | 


Greek history ; one is called the Romaika, and 
the other Arvanitikos, the latter being most pop- 
ular in Albania. There is a great difference 
between the two dances, the Arvanitikos being 
of a wild and spirited character, abounding in 
change and variety of gesture. The Ramaika, 
though lively, is extremely graceful, and well 
adapted to the display of the human figure. 
Both are supposed to have been derived, with 
more or less change, from the ancient times of 
Greece ; and the claims of the Romaika in par- 
ticular to a classical origin, appears to have some 
reality. Its history has been connected with the 
dance invented at Delos, when Theseus came 
thither from Crete to commemorate the adven- 
tures of Ariadne and the Cretan Labyrinth, and 
the character of its movements very much cor- 
responds with those described by Plutarch in his 
“ Life of Theseus.” The Ariadne of the dance 
is selected either in rotation or from some habit- 
ual deference to youth and beauty. He or she 
holds in the right hand a white handkerchief, 
giving the left to a second, and so on. The al- 
ternation of the two sexes, hand-in-hand, or arm- 
in-arm, goes on to any number. The chief 
action of the dance devolves upon the two lead- 
ers, the others merely following their movements, 
generally in a sort of circular outline, and with 
a step alternately advancing and receding to the 
time of the music. 


The leading youth, with an | 


“KNUCKLE DOWN!” 
The engraving on page 100 represents a group 


| of juveniles whose whole hearts are intent on 


their game of marbles, that game of “ ring-taw.” 
The kneeling boy in our engraving is watched 
closely by his antagonists and the bystanders, 
who hold him strictly to the “knuckle down,” a 
rule which requires the middle joint of the fore- 
finger to touch the ground in shooting the mar- 
ble, and the hand to remain there after the shot 
has been made, so as to prevent the player un- 
fairly pushing his marble towards the ring. We 
have almost forgotten the rules of the ring, and 
“increase pound,” “snops and spans,” the “‘ pyr- 
amid,” ‘nine-holes,” and “bounce-eye,” are 
only remembered fragments of a strange jargon 
that once had deep significance. But how many 
generations in turn will be pleased with these 
toys, till they forsake them for those more bril- 
liant baubles that delight “children of a larger 
growth.” For we much doubt whether the suc- 
cessful speculator, whose bank-account exhibits 
a brilliant array of figures marshalled in columns 
and represents the sums to his credit, enjoys 
more ro contemplation of his total, than the 
school-boy, who after a day of victorious strug- 
gle counts up the “ agates” and the “alleys” 
that have fallen to his share. The successes of the 
men are not always the result of fair play—while 
the school-boy who is convicted of “ cheating ” 
is shunned by his comrades, and loses caste 
inevitably by his want of honor. 


NEW COURT-HOUSE AT KEENE, N. H. 

The Legislature of New Hampshire, during 
the session of 1856, authorized the erection of a 
Court-House for Cheshire County, at Keene, 
and the representatives of said county, in con- 
vention, appointed his excellency, William Hale, 
the governor, Hon. Thomas U. Edwards, Col. 
Nelson Converse, Samuel Isham, Esq., and Dav- 
id Parsons, Esq., a building committee to c 
into effect the views of their constituents. These 
—— after due deliberation, adopted a plan 
‘or the building presented by Gridiey J. F. Bry- 
ant, Esq., of this city, and appointed Col. Con- 
verse as their building agent. The imposing 
structure represented on page 104 of this num- 
ber, was engraved expressly for us from the 
architect’s perspective drawings, and accurately 
depicts this fine edifice. The buiiding is lo- 
cated at the junction of Court and Winter 
Streets, in the beautiful village of Keene, and 
faces the Common or Public Square. It is con- 
structed of brick and stone, and is a parallelo- 
oe in outline of ground plan, measuring 76 
y 55 feet. The interior is subdivided into two 
principal stories, besides a large basement or 
cellar. The first story contains the county of- 
fices of Registry of Deeds and Probate Court, 
and Grand Jury and Clerk of Courts. The 
court-room occupies the centre portion of the 
second story, and various other offices the others. 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

The fine engraving on page 10} is an illustra- 
tion of an interesting legend. The picture rep- 
resents a peasant, removing his wife and child 
and household goods by means of the hamble 
animal which has aided him in his labors. The 
story runs, that in the 16th century a peasant 
named Sanchez, who had a freehold on the do- 
mains of the lord of Coarraze, in Navarre, grant- 
ed for the warlike services of his family, became 
an object of persecution to his seigneur, who 
wished to rob him of his lovely wife. The peas- 
ant fled in the manner shown in the picture, pur- 
sued by the troops of the lord of the manor, 
headed by thesquire. Two days afterwards, the 
baron of Coarraze entered the church of Nay to 
attend mass. His squire approached him and 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘ They are shut up in the 
donjon.” The baron controlled his emotions, 
and listened to the services, which affected him 
deeply. In the choir was a fresco representing 
the “ flight into Egypt.” As his eyes were riv- 
etted on the painting, in his imagination the three 
characters disappeared, and were transformed 
into the three victims of his persecution. The 
longer he looked, the clearer . beheld the fea- 
tures of the peasant Sanchez, his wife Rita, and 
their child. The curate of Nay preached, taking 
his text from the second chapter of Matthew. He 
spoke of Herod and the abuses of temporal 
power. The baron was so conscience-stricken 
that he freed his captives immediately. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE WOODS IN WINTER. 


BY REV. CADMUS HALL. 


Forth. child of art, when Winter mounts his throne, 
And claims the field and forest for his own; 

Fear not in his charmed circle to intrude, 

And view his palace in the leafless wood. 

Did ever wealth of Orient sunshine smile 

On such a fairy realm or gorgeous pile? 

Columns of silver rear their shafts on high, 

And diamond arches meet the dazzled eye ; 

The flexile aspen in these magic bowers, 

Like some bright fountain, rains its jewelled showers, 
And decked in emerald wealth the hemlock green, 
Pours from its plumes a radiant light serene. 


A POET’S EPITAPIL. 


A monument to me leave I among my people, 

Not built by human hands, not overgrown by grass, 
But rising up more proud than that which does relate 
Napoleon's great deeds of glory. 

No, I shall not perish; that may ever fall to ashes 
Which is destruction’s prey—the body they inter; 
My spirit in my song shall be alive as long as 

On earth a single poet lives. —PUsHKIN. 


ABSTRACTION OF SORROW. 
And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sun, 
Aud she forgot the blue above the trees, 
And she forgot the dells where waters ran, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze ; 
She had no knowledge when the day was done. 


ADVERSITY. 
How ruthless men are to adversity! 
My acquaintance scarce will know me; when we meet 
They canuot stay to talk, they must be gone; 
And shake me by the hand ax if I burnt them.— Cooke. 


MAGNIFICENCE. 


A prince is never so magnificent, 
As when he’s sparirg to enrich a few 
With the injuries . many.—MAssInGeER. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

—Unless all signs fail, war ‘“‘ detested by mothers ” 
will ravage the fields of Europe before many moons have 
waxed and waned. Louis Napoleon must feed the four 
hundred thousand tigers of his military menagerie or 
they will feed on him. He will most probably give them 
Austrian blood to lap, and will loose them in the field in 
the cause of down-trodden Italy. Not a blush will man- 
tle his brazen check as he appeals to arms in that cause— 
he whose Gallic legions crushed the Italian patriots on 
the eve of their permament success. Buta war on be- 
half of Italy is his only hope of turning aside the poig- 
nard of the carbonari; employment for the army the 
only hope of retaining a throne that rests on bayonets; 
a war the only means of uniting all France in strong 
sympathy and ending, for a season, the struggle for lib- 
erty which is secretly going on even amidst the fetters 
and manacles of Paris. Wild work in Europe, be sure of 
it, is close at hand......We have lately been looking at 
a work by Mr. Gilly, an English writer, entitled *‘ Ship- 
wrecks in the Royal Navy,” and honestly confess that it 
reveals a list of casualties that we were by no means 
prepared for. Between 1793 and 1857 no less than 424 
ships of the royal navy were lost at sea. Mr Gilly gives 
a table of these events, showiog the size of the ships and 
the number of men lost. Some of them were awful 
catastrophes, as. for example, the burning of the Queen 
Charlotte, of 100 guns, off Leghorn, when 673 men out 
of 859 were lost—the wreck of the St. George, of 98, and 
the Defence of 74 guns, on the coast of Jutland, in De- 
cember, 1811, out of whose crews, consisting together of 
1331 persons, 13 only were saved—and more appalling 
than all, the destruction by lightning of the Resistance, 
of 44 guns, which was blown up in an instant, in the 
Straits of Banca, four men only surviving to tell the 
tale......The loss of the Saldanha frigate, on the 31 of 
December, 1811, is perhaps even more striking. On that 
day a tremendous storm broke on the east coast of Ire- 
land. The Saldanha had been sent from Cork to relieve 
the Endymion at Lough Swilly. ‘ About ten at night, 
thréugh the darkness and storm, a light was seen from 
the signal towers passing rapidly up the lough, the gaie 
at the time blowing heavily right into the harbor. Next 
morning the Saldanha was discovered a complete wreck 
at a place called Ballyna ‘Stokerbay. Every soul on 
board had perished. In the August of the following 
year a gentleman’s servant shot a parrot iu a tree near 
Byrt. It had round its neck a gold ring, with the in- 
scription, ‘Capt. Packenham, H. M &. Saldanha.” 
Ien’t that a bit of romance?...... Since our last, Mr. 
Barry of the Boston Theatre has been coining money, 
and the season promises to close with an overflowing 
treasury. For the next we have the promise of a series 
of brilliant entertai tsand a conti of mana- 
gerial success......In Grant county, Wisconsin, the 
people utterly refuse to pay their State and county taxcs 
for this year. They claim as ground for this refusal, that 
the appropriations made by the legislature are extrava- 
gant and entirely uscless...... Nicholas Longworth of 


" Cincinnati offers to give a silver goblet of the value of 


one hundred doilars. or that sum of money if preferred, 
for grapes that will be superior to Catawba for the pur- 
poses of wine—the decision of the question to be left to 
the Ohio ~* Vine Growers’ Association.”......A corre- 
spondent of the Historical Magazine says: In summer 
in the Dutch times in New York, the court began their 
session occasionally at six o'clock in the morning .....Ju- 
venile suicides, not uncommon in France, are beginning 
to be known in England. Lately one Elizabeth Butler, 
aged fifteen a pupil teacher at Trinity School, Derby, 


committed suicide by throwing berself into the river 
Derwent. In her copy-book was found an entry bidding 
all her friends good-by, and stating that she had made 
up her mind to do away with herself, as she had had a 


quarrel with Miss ——,and that the latter was always 
doing her injury. She asked the forgiveness of her 
friends, and hoped God would also forgive her...... The 


rage for crinoline and bulky dresses seems to justify the 
supposition that the ladies of Christendom have some 
respect for the tastes of the king of Ashantee, since the 
motto of that magnificent mcnarch with regard to the 
relative loveliness of the ladies of his court is, ‘* Muchee 
fat—muchee puttee.”” If not corpulent, they are deter- 
mined to seem so, and * assume a virtue if they have it 
net.” .. What may be done by intelligent labor has 
been shown in the neighborhood of Sharon, in Donegal, 
Ireland, by Mr. William M’Cormick, the railway con- 
tractor. From the Inch the sea has been driven out, 
and a plain of the richest land, at present loaded with a 
luxuriant crop, now spreads itself over the former bed of 
the waters. Upwards of 6000 acres have thus been re- 
claimed from the sea ..... The lands of the Isthmus of 
Tebuantepec are said to be exceedingly fertile, producing 
sugar, coffee, rice, tobacco, maize, oranges, lemons, ban- 
anas, and almost every other tropical fruit and vegeta- 
ble, in advance, and only await the arrival of a new 
race of men and a new order of things......A prominent 
politician of this place once wrote a series of letters to 
prove that ** Shakspeare had no genius; but William is 
still remembered and Benjamin is not...... The St. Paul 
Minnesotian learns that the Fort Snelling speculators 
have failed to pay the second instaliment of $30,000 due 
the government on the purchase of Fort Snelling and the 
reserve, and that instructions have been received to fore- 
close on their obligations and resume governmental pos- 
session of the premises. This looks as though the specu- 
lators had made a bad bargain with Uncle Sam......A 
Lynn paper, under the general heading of ** Waxed 
inde,” mentions among other things that “‘a large 
number of children had their ears and fingers frozen 
while going to and from school.” We should call those 
frosted ends...... The citizens of Georgia have been 
seized with a fever of emigration to Texas. [ancock 
and other counties are suffering depletion from this 
cause...,..A movement is attempted in Buffalo to re- 
duce the salaries of teachers in the public schools, both 
male and female. Poor economy!...... Mr. Alexis Yvon- 
net, one of our oldest French residents, died recently, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. He had lived in Boston 
about half a century...... The estate in New London, 
Ct., known as the Foundry and Machine Company, has 
been purchased by Thomas Fitch, Esq., for $40,000. It 
cost originally $80,000, and embraces all the tools and 
appurtenances necessary to carry on an extensive busi- 
ness. .....The fair lately held in Mobile for the benefit of 
the Catholic Orphan Asylum netted $4152 29......There 
is no vice or folly that requires so much nicety and skill 
to manage as vanity; nor any which by ill management 
makes so contemptible a figure...... Two Irishmen were 
going to fire off a cannon just for fun; but being of a 
rather economical turn of mind, they did not wish to 
lose the ball. So one of them took an iron kettle in his 
hands te catch it in; and stationing himself in front of 
the loaded piece, he exclaimed to the other who stood 
behind it, holding a lighted torch, “ Touch it aisy, 
Tommy!”......It is said that an English pulpit is ordi- 
narily so small that only one man can stand or sit in 
it......The number of convicts in the several New York 
State Prisons on the 30th of September, 1858, was as fol- 
lows: Auburn, 747; Sing Sing, 1110; Clinton, 358; 
total, 2215. Of which are insane, Auburn, 13; Sing 
Sing, 21; Clinton, 3. The expenses thereof for the year 
ending 30th September, 1858, were, Auburn, $77,674, 
earnings, $59,840 ; Sing Sing, $119,900, earnings, $65,916; 
Clinton, $55,781, earnings, $21,420......A letter from 
Madrid says: ** We have received news here of a terrible 
catastrophe. The rich lead mines of Linares, belonging 
to the State, have fallen in, and it is said, buried in their 
ruins more than seventy miners, of whom upwards of 
thirty have been taken out dead. The falling in of the 
earth is attributed to the excessive rain for some months 
path.” . Chinese fathers sometimes deal with uncom- 
fortable sons in a way which, in this country, would 
consign them to the gallows, or a residence in the State 
prison until ‘* pardoned out for exemplary behaviour.” It 
appears that parents do not seruple to put out of the 
way & grown up son who is likely to disgrace his family. 
We quote a case in point: ‘A government functionary 
had a son whose misconduct was such that his removal 
was determined on. To effect the object without public- 
ity, no small finesse was requisite orn the part of his 
father and friends. Suspecting their designs, the young 
man became excessively wary. On the day agreed upon 
for his ex :cution, the father feigned to be withholding 
the son's much-loved opium, until he could induce the 
hapless youth to take a draught of tea, which he was 
artfully led to suppose was drugged. At length, affect- 
ing to be wearied by the son's. contumacy, the father 
gave him his opium-pipe, having mixed with the genial 
papaver another drug intensely poisonous. After 2 few 
inhalations, the victim fell into a stupor, followed by 
convulsions, to which his athletic frame succumbed in 
less than six hours.”......We like fables; don’t you, 
reader? Here is a good one: A man seeing a wasp 
creeping into a vial filled with honey, that was hung on 
a fruit tree, said thus: ‘* Why, thou sottish animal, art 
thou mad to go into the vial, where you see many hun- 
dred of your kind there dying in it before you?” “ The 
reproach is just,” answered the wasp, ‘“ but not from 
you men, who are so far from taking example by other 
peopie’s follies, that you will not take warning by your 
own. If after falling several times into this vial. and 
escaping by chance, I should fall in again, I should then 
but resemble you ’’...... What can be more captivating 
than to see a beautiful woman, say about four feet eleven 
inches high, and eleven feet four inches in circumference, 
passing along the aisle just as divine worship com- 
mences?.,,...An editor says, “‘on our outside will be 
found some fine suggestions for raising peaches.”’ We 
suppose that on his inside may be found the peaches 
themeelves......A man the other day declared he hadia 


his time eaten so much veal he was ashamed to look a 
calf in the face! We suppose he never made use of a 
looking-glass......A wit assigned as a reason why so few 
borrowed books were returned, that it was much easier 
to retain the books than their contents......Queen Vic- 
toria’s income is about £384,000 a year; Prince Albert 
receives £40,000 per annum from the British government. 
On this aggregate of $2,120,000 they manage to keep out 
of the almshouse......The following truism from the 
Obio Cultivator, particularly the first five words, ought 
to be adopted as a motto by every agricultural paper in 
the country, and the words should be played ** upon like 
a harp of a thousand strings:” ‘: Farmers own too much 
land, as a general thing, in the western prairie country, 
and cannot or do not more than half fence or cultivate 
it. Weeds in abundance; only half crops all the time— 
an up-hill business, which could be greatly remedied by 
complying with an old saying about ‘a little farm well 
tilled,’” ete. It is always an up-hill business with 
everybody who owns “‘ too much land.”’...... There are 
in Massachusetts two hundred and ninety-four factories, 
with a capital of thirty millions of dollars, and ove and 
a half millions of spindles; which put into the market, 
manufactures the worth of thirty-four millions of dol- 
lars yearly; more than half of the cotton factories in 
this hemisphere are within the limits of this State, and 
more than two-thirds of the invested capital belongs to 
Mh. weve A punctual man is very rarely a poor man, and 
never a man of doubtful credit. His small accounts are 
frequently settled, and he never meets with difliculty in 
raising money to pay large demands. Small demands 
neglected ruin credit, and when a man has Jost that he 
will find himself at the bottom of a hill he cannot as- 
cend...... No less than three women were arrested in 
New York, a few evenings since, for appearing iu the 
Streets dressed by boy’s clothing. Two of them stated 
that they were on their way to a fancy dress ball, and 
the third was found walking in company with the well 
known John Smith, and followed by a crowd of unruly 
boys. 


Foreign Hutelligener, 


Matters in General. 

The foreign papers, those at least that are not muzzled, 
are discussing the chances of a war in Europe, which, 
wherever commenced, would be a genera! war, drawing 
all the principal sovereignties into its vortex. Russia is 
regarded as the firm friend and ally of France; but it is 
difficult to perceive how Russia could venture to wage an 
expensive foreign war while the emancipation scheme is 
yet unconsummated. With France, the affair is differ- 
ent—and sensible people seem to conclude that the em- 
peror must fight somebody or other. He is said to be 
afraid of Italian assassins, and to brood constantly over 
the last words of Orsini—‘: We are few in numbers, but 
resolute in mind. Each man has sworn to sacrifice his 
own life if needs be; and every year will the same at- 
tempt be made until one of us succeeds.”—Italy is ina 
ferment, and rows between Italian citizens and Austrian 
troops have taken place in different cities.—According to 
English official despatches, there are 100,000 armed men 
determined to oppose Turkish rule in Servia.—It is stated 
that at Milan lately, when the people raised the cry of 
* Long live Italy!” the Austrian soldiers responded.—Let- 
ters from India say that a fourth presidency is talked of, 
to be made up out of the Punjaub.—The Spanish Cham- 
ber of Deputies has resented the tone in which Mr. Bu- 
chavan spoke of Spain in bis message. The members 
have been indulging in very gasconading language with 
regard to the United States of North America.—It is said 
that an American inventor has offered a submarine fire- 
boat to the French and English governments. Ie claims 
that a crew can live in it under water, rise or sink to any 
height, and attach torpedoes to an enemy's vessel in per- 
fect safety.—In the event of a war between Austria and 
France or Russia, England would not be likely to inter- 
fere. She has had enough of fighting for continental 
despots in times past. 


War in Europe. 

Some people think that war in Europe is not inevitable, 
and the corr. spondent of the London Times gives his rea- 
sons for that view. Ile says: ** Bad as affairs seem, a 
strovg opinion may be expressed that there is no imme- 
diate danger of actual war. The possibility of the words 
of the Emperor Napoleon being accepted in Lombardy in 
their truc sense, as an invitation to insurrection, consti- 
tutes the chief ground of anxiety. In other respects 
there are several reasons for supposing that the hour for 
general hostilities in Europe has not yet arrived. Russia 
wants a loan of about $40,000.000 from London, and will 
insist upon the French emperor, who would not move 
but in concert with her, keeping quiet till she has got it. 
Sardinie, likewise, would like a little preliminary cash, 
and, moreover, French troops always prefer a summer to 
a winter promenade.” 

Oriental Weapons. 

The Bombay Standard informs us that the late disarm- 
ing of the Goozerat and Southern Mahratta country has 
filled the Grand Arsenal with an amount and variety of 
weapous such as never were assembled in that presidency 
before. 50.000 tulwars, and no end of daggers, swords, 
knives, spears, lances, battleaxes, matchlocks, fiintlocks, 
jingals, blunderbuses, and pistols. 


A French Assassin. 

A tailor of Dijon, not satisfied with his daughter's con- 
duct, fractured her skull with bis pressing iron as she 
slept, and then stabbed himself three times in the breast 
with a large pair of scissors. Ile was taken to the hos- 
pital to be cured and then tried for his unparental 
conduct. 


Gambling at Spa. 

The company which farms out the gambling-rooms at 
Spa, in Belgium, and whgse lease expires at the end of 
1861, has just obtained a prolongation of it from the mu- 
nicipality for niveteen years—that is, to the 3lst of 
December, 125). 


Africa. 

Dr. Livingstone, writing from the Zambesi, Africa, men- 
tions a fact of great importance to the future of African 
commerce, that there is ‘‘au immense coal fleld” at 
Tete, on the Ziumbesi, where many of the seams crop out, 
and remarks that *‘ with coal and the best iron ore ia 
abundance, surely Africa will not always be the trodden 
down pacion it has been.” 


Entertainments in India. 

Public readings are becoming popular in India. Mr, 
Edward Macready, the son of the great tragedian, read 
certain passages of *‘ Hamlet” to the inhabitants of 
Bombay last month. He is to read not only other scenes 
from Shakspeare, but to trench of Mr. Dickens's new 
calling, and read ** The Chimes,” and “ The Christmas 
Carol.” 

A new Garden in Paris. 

The city of Paris has resolved that the Champs 
Elysees shall be converted into a large public garden, 
interspersed with trees and fountains, and other agre- 
mens. These plantations, on the side facing the quay, 
have already been completed; the works of the remain- 
ing portions will commence at once. 


Presents for Japan. 

Louis Napoleon has been preparing a large number of 
presents for the emperor of Japan. They consist mostly 
of improved fire-arms. There area hundred muskets for 
the Japanese imperial guard, two cannon, and some 
splendid Gobelin tapestries. 


Nantes, 

Incendiary piacards were lately discovered posted up 
all over the city, and immediately pulled down by the 
police. They were all in the same handwriting, though 
variously worded. The author has not been detected. 


Cheap Opera, 

A letter from Florence in the Providence Journal, saye 
that during the carnival in that city, ‘in the opera 
house, ‘I1 Trovatore,’ by decent performers, may be 
heard for a month for less than three cents per night.” 


French War Department. 

The estimates of the French war department for 1860 
amount to 354,000,000 francs. That of the present year 
846,000,000 francs, or about $69,000,000. France keeps 
about 400,000 men under arms. 


Mr. Bright, M. P. 

The debating clubs of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have both decided by overwhelming majori- 
ties that *‘ it is not likely that Mr. Bright will ever be- 
come a statesman.” 


The Pope’s Railway Carriage. 

The pope's railway carriage, lately exhibited in Paris, 
is a splendid affair. The interior comprises an ante- 
chamber, a throne room and a private apartment, all 
sumptuously fitted up. 


The Prince’s Pony. 

Crowds of people flock to the garden of the Tuileries 
to see the little pony sent by Queen Victoria to the 
prince imperial. He is exquisitely shaped, being a per- 
fect horse in miniature. 


The Czar of Russia. 

It is said that the czar of Russia is anxious to securo 
another coaling station on the Mediterranean. The Rus- 
sian eagle means to flap his wings pretty extensively. 


The Galway Line. 

A Paris letter speaks of the probability of an imperial 
subsidy being given to the Galway Atlantic Line for the 
conveyance of French inails to America. 


The Prince of Wales. 

The Prince of Wales is travelling on the continent, 
with a small suite and plenty of money. He will pass 
several weeks ia Rome. 


Baptized in the Jordan. 

A young lady from Albemarle, Virginia, was baptized 
recently in the River Jordan by Dr. James T. Barclay, 
missionary in Jerusalem. 


Scotch Cab-horses. 

A Glasgow paper says that one thousand cab and om- 
nibus horses are annually driven to death iv the city of 
Glasgow. 

Quadruple Marriage. 

The Belgian journals record the marriage of four 
brothers to four sisters, celebrated at the same time, at 
Mons. 

Milan, Italy. 

The Austrians are prepared to defend Milan, and have 
introduced three thousand bombs into the fortress, says 
an English paper. 

Mazzini. 

This indefatigable revolutionist is in London, editing a 
paper devoted to the interests of ltaly, as he views them. 
Ledru Rollin, 

Ledru Rollin bas met with an accident; riding out on 
an omnibus he slipped down and dislocated his knee-pan. 
Japan. 

The Japanese officiuls have undertaken to learn Eug- 
lich in five years. 


> 


NEW PUBLIVATIONS. 


or Burns. Mostly by Tuomas Cartyte. New York: 

Delisser & Procter. 18ino. pp. 208. 1859. 

The publication of this little memoir is sensonable, and 
now that the universal celebration of the Burns cente-* 
nary has given a tresh interest to the memory of the 
bard, every one will be anxious to secure a sketch of his 
life. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tur AMERICAN ALMANAC AND Reposrrory or Userun 
KNOWLEDGE FoR 1259. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
The American Almanac is one of the most valuable 

annual works issued from the preas of the United States. 

The present number embraces a vast amount of matter, 

astronomical, historical, biographical and statistical. It 

is not saying tov much to say that no American family 
ougut to be without this book. 
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Sands of Gold. 


..». Woman is the master-piece of the uni- 
verse.——Lessing. 

.... It improves us as thinkers to become, to 
a certain extent, actors.—Dovee. 

.... Do good with what thou hast, or it will 
do thee no good.—Penn. 

.... He who keeps a monkey should pay for 
the glasses he breaks. —Sr/den. 

.... An ugly and good woman is an angel 
who deserves beatification.— Stahl. 

.... Endowed with an insinuating charm, 
woman by her presence alone, is beautiful. 
—Daniel Stern. 

..+. Like the body, the mind wearies more 
from the want of action than excess of it. 
Fatigued by trifles, we find relicf in graver 
thoughts.—Bovee. 

.... Homeliness has this advantage over its 
enemy, beauty. It is that it is as difficult for an 
ugly woman to be calumniated as for a pretty 
woman not to be.—Staiil. 

..+. There are women who are powerful by 
the tone of their voices alone. They touch and 
move the heart, and we love them before even 
thinking of looking at them.—Saint Prosper. 

.... Language is a solemn thing. It grows 
out of life,—out of its agonies and ecstasies, its 
wants and its weariness. Every language is a 
temple, in which the soul of those who speak it 
is enshrined.—O. W. J/olmes. 

.... Nature has left every man a capacity of 
being agreeable, though not of shining in com- 
pany; and there are a hundred men sufficiently 
qualified for both, who, by a very few faults that 
they might correct in half an hour, are not so 
much as tolerable.— Swift. 

.... What intoxication for a young man to 
see the woman he loves to have the handsomest 
of all, become the object of passionate looks, and 
to know that he alone receives the light of those 
chastely reserved eyes; to know so well the dif- 
ferent shades of her voice as to be able to dis- 
cover in her words, apparently light or sportive, 
the proofs of a constant thought.—Balzac. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


A good advertisement for a lawyer—impu- 
dence to the court. 

The fellow who got over the bay could not re- 
trace his steps. 

(Wanted)—A pig from the pen that was 
mightier than the sword. 

Why is high living like twelve dozen ? 
cause it makes one gross. 

“ You look as though you were beside your- 
self,” said a wag to a fop standing by a 
donkey. 

The reason why people go round the Horn in- 
stead of through, is because they are afraid of 
“coming out at the little end.” 

A correspondent wants to know whether, con- 
sidering the great utility of the ocean, poets are 
not wrong io call it a “ waste of water?” 

We frequently see it stated that a scheme is on 
foot. Wouldn’t a scheme be advanced faster if 
it coulé be got on horseback ¢ 

An ignorant man from the country inquires 
whether mock turtle soup is made out of tortoise 
shell cats ? 

It is said some babies are so small they can 
creep into quart measures. But the way some 
adults can walk into such a measure is 
astonishing. 

A boarder at a hotel in Chicago missed $50. 
A servant named Abraham was arrested on 
suspicion. The money was found in Abraham’s 
bosom. 

A Japanese nobleman, upen being shown a 
fashion plate in an American magazine, was 
much startled and exclaimed: ‘‘ How very fat 
your women are!” 

“See, nurse, see!” exclaimed a delighted 
papa, as something like a smile irradiated the 
face of his infant, “an angel is whispering to 
it!’ “No, sir,” the mere matter-of-fact 
nurse, “it is only the wind in its stomach.” 


Be- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
én undersigned having at their establishment, 
Nos. 61 & 63 Union Street, 


(CORNER OF HANOVER,) 
the most complete assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


ever displayed in this city before. offer the same at whole- 
sale and retail. 

This assortment comprises every shade of color, either 
dry or in oil. All kinds of Crayons, Brushes, Varnishes, 
ete., in fact, all articles used in Oil, Grecian or Oriental 
Painting. Having the experience of many years in this 
business, 


Messrs. WHEELER & Co. 
flatter themselves that they are enabled to manufacture 
and import 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


at as low cost as any other parties in the country, and 


ANOTHER NEW STORY 


TO BE PRINTED IN THE 


New York Semi-Weekly Tribune. 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER, 
A NOVEL, 
Br HOLME LEE, Avurtuor or “ Branpe.” 


We shall commence the publication of the above new 
novel in Tux New York Semi-Weck.y Trinune, on Tues- 
day. February 8. Those who wish to secure the first part 
of this extremely interesting novel, should send on their 
subscriptions immediately. The Ssmi-Weexty Tripune 
is printed every Tuesday and Friday, on an imperial 
sheet of eight pages, and contains all the important for- 
eign and domestic news of the day, our varied and copi- 
ous correspond home and abrcead—reports of the 
proceedings of Congress, legislative doings, important 
agricultural information, full reports of the cattle, horse 
and general markets, etc. We shall, as hitherto, make 
a literary as well as a political 
and news paper, and we are determined that it shall re- 
main in the front rank of family papers. 

The following extracts from the leading literary jour- 
nals of London will give the reader an idea of what is 
thought of this new novel in Europe: 


{From the Illustrated News of the World | 


“We can say of ‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ what few 
fictions would justify us in saying, that we believe no one 
can read it without becoming wiser and better, or with- 
out a feeling of gratitude to the writer who can present 
to us such varied aspects of our nature, in 80 
piquant and interesting a style, without one word or one 
idea to shock or displease the most sensitive moral feel- 
ing. We know of no work superior in the idiomatic vigor 
of its style, or in the delicacy and truth of its feeling. It 
is evidently the result of profound observation and care- 
ful study, and could have been written only by a person 
of great analytic powers, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the springs and motives of human conduct in 
almost every station of life.” 


{From the London Literary Gazette.] 

“This is a really good novel. * * * * The tone is 
healthy and natural, the social lessons inculcated useful 
and important, and the language exceedingly happy and 
well-chosen.” 

[From the London Atherrum.] 

‘¢Sylvan Ilolt’s Daughter’ is a fascinating young 
woman, with whom we recommend our readers to make 
acquaintance for themselves. It is well and solidly writ- 
ten. There is nothing slight or superficial. The author 
has evidently wished to do her best, and she has suc- 
ceeded in writing a novel that is weil worth reading, and 
which possesses the cardinal virtue of being extremely 
interesting.” 


{From the Saturday Review.] 


“It has body and substance, and is written in careful 
and good English.” 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, one year........ $3 00 
Two copies, ONE Year. 560 
Five copies, one year. .... BE 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to Clergymen 
at $2 per annum. 

Any person sending us a club of Twenty will be en- 
titled to an extra copy. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE is printed on a large imperial 
sheet, and published every morning and evening (Sunday 
excepted), and mailed to subscribers at six dollars per 
annum in advance; $3 for six months. 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, a large eight- 
page paper for the country, is published every Saturday, 
and contains Editorials on the important topics of the 
times, the news of the week, interesting correspondence 
from all parts of the world, the New York Cattle, Horse 
and Produce Markets, interesting and reliable Political, 
Mechanical and Agricultural articles, etc., ete. We shall 
during this year, as hitherto, constantly labor to improve 
the quality of the instructive entertainment afforded by 
Tus WEEKLY Trisune, which, we intend, shall continue 
to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper published in the 


World. We consider the Cattie Market Reports alone 
richly worth a year’s subscription price. 
TERMS: 

One copy. One year. .... 82 00 
Five copies, one year. 800 
Ten cop'es, One year. .... ee 12 
Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of $1 

Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber, and any 

larger number at the rate of $1 20 each..... 24 00 


Any person sending us aclub of twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms 
always cash in advance. All letters to be addressed to 
HORACE GREELEY & Co. 
7 It. Tribune Buildings, New York. 


respectfully solicit the attention of those g. 
Orders by mail or express from the country will receive 
prompt attention. 

Those wishing catalogues of our articles can obtain 
the same by forwarding their address to : 

MESSRS, A. WHEELER & CO., 

(Jounson’s Biock,) 
61 & 63 Union Street. 


7 6t. 


EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will send 
tor a whole year, to any person who forwards us S38, 
baliou’s Pictoral, an elegant tirst class illustrated weekly, 
and Jallou's Dotlar Monthly, choicely ornamented with 
engravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in 
each number! This offer has never been equalled in the 
world! Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No 22 Wiuter Street. tf. Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 
RECENTLY ISSUED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


I. 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II, 
OF SPAIN. 


BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Vol. IIL, 8vo., uniform with the author's works. 
Price $2 25. 


Il. 

THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION BAY. 
ANovel. 2 vols.,16mo. In elegant style. Price $1 75. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY, 
BY MRS. PUTNAM’S COOK BOOK. 

The publishers recommend this admirable RECEIPT 
BOOK not only as the Cook's Vade Mecum, but as an 
indispensable manual for the housekeeper; furnishing 
bills of fare and suggestions with regard both to meats 
and vegetables. 

IV. 
MEMOIR OF 
THE LIFE OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
BY JOSIAH QUINCY, LL. D. 
With steel portrait. Price &2 25. 


Copies of this work sent by mail, postage paid, upon 
receipt of the price. 


In one volume, 8vo. 


Vv. 
ARABIAN DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Translated from the German, 
BY H. PELHAM CURTIS, 
12mo. 


In one large volume. With illustrations by 


Hoppin. Price $1 25. 
VI. 
A MOST ADMIRABLE CONTRIBUTION TO MEDICAL 
SCIENCE! 
Recewved with Unqualified Commendations ! 
EXPOSITION OF RATIONAL MEDICINE, 
To which is prefixed 
THE PARADISE OF DOCTORS, 
A Fable, 
BY JACOB BIGELOW, M. D., 
Iate President of the Mass. Medical Society, etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo., small. Price 50 cents. 
Vil. 
ANNUAL OBITUARY. 
BY HON. NATHAN CROSBY. 
A collection of obituary notices of eminent men and 


women in the United States, who died in 1857. To be 
followed annually by a similar volume. 


In one volume. 8vo. 432 pp. Price $1 75. 

VIIl. 

OF THE BREAKFAST- 
TABLE, 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


A book without parallel in the literature of this coun- 
try; received with unexampled favor, both in the course 
of its publication, and since in book form. 


In one yolume. 12mo. With illustrations by Hoppin. 
Price $1 00. 


IX. 
The most brilliant collection of Aphorisms, Poetical 


Similes, and Illustrations of Religious Truths in the 
language ! 


MORE THAN THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD! 
LIFE THOUGHTS. 

BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

12mo. 


THE AUTOCRAT 


Price $1 00. 


Any of the above works will be sent by mail, prepaid, 
upon the receipt of the price. 


In one vol. With a copious index. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
7 1t. PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


A CARD. 


0G> The subscribers respectfully announce to the 
ladies and others interested in SEWING MACHINES, 
that they have leased the convenient and elegant Rooms 
No. 17 Summer Street, directly opposite Trinity Church, 
and fitted up the same for the exhibition and sale of 
their well-known Sewing Machines. 

To Lapizs desirous of obtaining a really good Family 
Machine, simple in construction, and capable of per- 
forming any and all kinds of family sewing, and to 
MANUPACTURERS, in search of a machine which can be 
relied upon, and is not liable to get out of order, we ex- 
tend an invitation to call and examine those of our man- 
ufacture, before purchasing elsewhere. 

LADD, WEBSTER, & CO. 
7 lt. No. 17 Summer St. opposite Trinity Church. 


The Serpentine Spring Supporters afford an excellent 
means of procuring vertical support, without constrain- 
ing the lateral or other movements of the body.— 

Henry J. Bicetow, M. D. 


DR. N. WILSON, 292 Washington St., 


Inventor of the above, and only principle approved by 
scientific physicians; for it supports without confining, 
allowing perfect freedom of motion, however young or 
feeble the patient, causing reaction. restoring lost motion, 
or balance of power—the only means of returning health 
or strength. 

Applied to ladies by Miss Anna J. Winson. 


Office and Rooms No. 292 Washington Street, Boston, 
7 It. 


Mass. 7 


ow TO GOOD AND GET “PAID 
FOR IT.°—Take an.Agency for our Publications. 
The terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. 
Every Fa miny will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address, FOWLER & WELLS, 
7 2t. No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Something New.---Agents Wanted. 
USINESS houorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
$18 to $30. Small capital required. No * hum- 
bug.” For particulars enclose stamp. and address 
7 dt A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow, N. H. 
\ PACKAGE of five quires cream laid note paper, 
ZX plain or ruled, with fifty envelopes to match, for 
100. and no charge for stamping with initials. 
7 MAYHEW & BAKER, 208 Washington St. 


Catarrh, 
Influenza, 

Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness, 

Sore Throat, 

Whooping Cough, 
Incipient Consumption. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


COPYRIGHT SECURED. 

Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1857, 
by Joun I. Brown & Son, Chemists, Boston, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court of the Dist. of Mass. 

{G~ COUGHS.—The great and sudden changes of our 
climate are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial 
affections. Experience having proved that simple reme- 
dies often act speedily and certainly when taken in the 
early stage of disease, recourse should at once be bad to 
Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Lownges, let the 
Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as 
by this precaution a more serious attack may be effect- 
ually warded off. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 
OF Cures Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza. 
Cures any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieves the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
Relieves Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 
Clears and gives strength to the voice of SINGERS. 
Indispensable to PuBiic SPEAKERS. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 

| From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has used 
the Troches fire years.) ‘1 have never changed my mind 
respecting them from the first, except to think yet better 
of that which I began in thinking well of.” “In all my 
lecturing tours, I put ‘* Troches’ into my carpet-bag as 
regularly as I do lectures or Jinen. I do not hesitate to 
say that in so far as I have had an opportunity of com- 
parison, your Troches are pre-emirently the best, and 
the first, of the great Lozenge School.” 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
(> [From Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., New York.} 
““] consider your Lozenges an excellent article for their 
purposes, and recommend their use to Public Speakers.”’ 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 
1G" [From Mr. C. H. Gardner, Principal of the Rut- 
ger’s Female Institute, New York.) ‘1 have been afflict- 
ed with Bronchitis during the past winter, and found no 
relief until 1 found your Troches.” 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Broncuitis, Covcas.—‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
are a simple and elegant form for administering. in com- 
bination, several medicinal substances, held in general 
esteem, among physicians, in the treatment of Bronchial 
Dr. G. F. Bigelow, Boston. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 
0G> For children laboring from Cough, Whooping 
Cough, or Hoarseness, are particularly adapted, on ac- 
count of their soothing and demulcent properties. As- 
sisting expectoration, and preventing an accumulation 
of phlegm. 
Sold by all Druggists at 25 cents per box. 


EBILITY AND IRRITABILITY — physical 

and mental—its CURE without ‘ Cordials,” ** Cura- 
tive (?) Instruments,” or *‘ Rings,’ ete. With stamp 
enclosed, address, in perfect confidence. your friend. a 
former sufferer, merely superseribirg Box 176, Charles- 
town, Maas. 7 4t. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 

HIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing and curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Covcns, Cotps, InrLuenza, 
TuRoaT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LuNGs, Broncuitis, WHooP- 
1nG Coucn, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexvine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale everywhere. 7 3m. 


7O CHARGE for stamping note paper and envelopes 

with initial crest or seal. Wedding and visiting 

cards engraved and printed at MAYHEW & BAKER’S, 
No. 208 Washington Street. 7 


HOWE’S BALL-ROOM HAND-BOOK. 
800 Dances, Calls for Cotillons, Etiquette, ete. 37 cents. 


HOWE'S DRAWING-ROOM DANCES. 
Music and Calls for 130 Quadrilles, Cotillons, Waltzes, 
etc. $100. Free by mail. 


HUBBARD W. SWETT, 
128 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 7 4t. 


SENT THREE MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS. 

ILLUSTRATE D.—A first-class News- 
4 PAPER. desigued to encourage a spirit of Hope, Man- 
liness, Self-Reliance and Activity among the people; to 
illustrate Life in all its phases. A paper which ought to 
be read by every family in the land. Weekly at $2a 
year, $1 for half a year, by FOWLER & WELLS, No. 

8 Broadway, New York. 7 2t. 


SAWYER’S NEW TESTAMENT, 
TJXEN EDITIONS of 1000 copies each, making in all 
10,000 volumes of this valuable work have been 
printed. Price, $1 00. 
JOHN P. SJEWETT & Co., Publishers, 
7 3t. NO. 20 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


BOUKS, PLAYS, PERIUDICALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


HUBBARD W. SWETT. 
128 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 7 4t. 


| SORE LIPS.—CAMPHOR ICICLE, a com- 
pound crystallized prism of Glycerine, is the sure 
thing to keep chaps from the lips. Ladies on forwarding 
thirty-one cents in stamps will receive the article by re- 
turn of mail, postpaid. 

7 2t. ORLANDO TOMPKINS, Apothecary. 
No. 271 Washington, corner of Winter Street, Boston. 


ROWS 
Colds, 
Coughs, 
Asthma, 
— 
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HENRI WIENIAWSKI, 
THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST. 

The accompanying portrait is an authentic 
likeness of a violinist who is now exciting the 
greatest enthusiasm in Europe at Jullien’s con- 
certs, and whose fame has already reached our 
shores, whither himself may follow. Henri 
Wieniawski was born at Lublin in Poland. At 
the age of eight, having given the most marked 
evidence of a musical organization, he was sent, 
<4 command and at the expense of the Emperor 

icholas, to commence a course of musical study 
at the Conservatoire of Paris. The violin was 
the instrument to which he devoted himself with 
all the intensity of his energetic nature, and with 
such astonishing eagerness did he devour and 
ae by the lessons of his instructor, the cele- 

rated Massart, that at the age of eleven he was 
awarded the first prize of the Conservatoire—the 
highest distinction which, in the eyes of Europe, 
can be conferred on the successful musical stu- 
dent. This brilliant honor, however, was at- 
tended with as deep a shadow which, in the eyes 
of the earnest and enthusiastic little virtuoso, 
robbed the triumph of almost all its satisfaction. 
By the rules of the Conservatoire, when a pupil 
has attained this final token of the highest pro- 
ficiency in the studies for whieh it affords such 
unrivalled opportunities, he is dismissed to em- 
ploy the advantages thus gained in the struggle 
of life, and to commence his career with his 
“ blushing honors thick upon him.” Doubtless 
the regulation is framed in the spirit of the fair- 
est justice to the existing and future pupils of the 
institution, and operates beneficially in the 
majority of cases ; nor should it be expected that 
the authors of the law should foresee that one 
day the triumphant owner which they had placed 
at the goal of the academic curriculum would be 
grasped by such tender hands, and that the alma 
mater of European musical students would ruth- 
lessly close her doors on almost an infant. Such 
was the inexorable rule, however; and Henri 
Wieniawski, in spite of his passionate tears and 
poignant regret to be so soon deprived of all the 
means and appliances of the study he loved so 
deeply, had to abide by it, and turn away from 
the Conservatoire. His obligations to the muni- 
ficence of the emperor of Russia rendered it in- 
cumbent that he should now wend his way north- 
ward, and present himself at the imperial court 
of St. Petersburgh, and give his protector an op- 
—— of judging how well bestowed had been 

is paternal care and solicitude on his little 
Polish subject. At the age of sixteen Wieniaw- 
ski visited Berlin, where he found the great vio- 
linist Vieuxtemps reigning supreme, who, on 
hearing his youthful rival, pronounced the high- 
est encomium on his marvellous mastery of all 
the difficulties of his instrument, and foretold 
that he would one day obtain the most brilliant 
success in the artistic world. Never was proph- 
ecy so rapidly accomplished ; for ere the little 
“ Northern Star” had left the horizon of Berlin, 
he had during that single season given sixteen 
concerts, all of which were brilliantly attended ; 
while the great Vieuxtemps only commanded 
patronage for four. On the occasion of his visit 
to this capital, he was presented by the king of 
Prussia with the grand medal, “ Des Beaux 
Arts ” (of the Fine Arts)—a distinction only ac- 


HENRY WIENIAWSKI, THE FAMOUS VIOLINIST, JULLIEN’S ORCHESTRA, LONDON. 


VIEW OF THE PORT OF VILLAFRANCA, ON TITE MEDITERRANEAN. 


corded to the most eminent merit. During a 
— tour through Saxony, where he con- 
tinued to win the most signal proofs of admir- 
ation, he received the decoration of the Ernestine 
Haus Order. Pursuing his triumphant career 
with undiminished brilliancy through the coun- 
try of the De Beriots, the Vieuxtemps, the Sivo- 
ris, he proceeded to Holland, where he gave in 
succession one hundred and forty concerts, and 
once more received from royal hands a badge of 
honorable distinction in the Order of the Cou- 
ronne de Chene, shortly afterwards exchanged 
for the commandership of that order. Although 
so early the object of such enthusiastic ad- 
miration, and overwhelmed ere he had reached 
maturity with the most dazzling honors, Wie- 
niawski is remarkable in private for his modest 
and retiring demeanor. Our portrait is from a 
photograph recently taken in Europe. 


VIEW OF VILLAFRANCA, 

The cession of the seaport of Villafranca, in 
the Mediterranean, to Russia by the Sardinian 
government, has created much commotion in 
Europe, and is still so much discussed in politi- 
cal circles, that we have thought it proper to 
transfer to our columns the most accurate repre- 
sentation of it yet published, engraved from a 
sketch just made by a travelling a 
painter, and received by the last steamer. The 
town of Villafranca, which is situated at a short 
distance east-north-east from Nice, rises from a 
small bay in the form of an amphitheatre, and is 
defended by a fort. It has three churches, a 
commodious hospital, an old convent, a public 
school, and an excellent harbor, with a wet dock. 
It possesses a productive tunny fishery, and a 
trade in oil, fruit, silk, wine, corn, and hemp, 
which affords occupation to its population, 
amounting to about 2580 souls. The arsenal is 
composed—firstly, of the Lazaret, a large build- 
ing divided into three parts, with storehouses, 
pavilion, chapel, and courtyard. These are to 
the right of the sketch which is engraved on this 
page. Secondly, of an old slip, with tim- 

r-yard, for building purposes; and of a mole, 
hitherto unfinished, inclosed by a wall. Thirdly, 
of a careening dock, with ropewalks, forges, 
workshops, barracks, etc. It will be thus seen 
that it affords considerable facilities for any pur- 
poses to which the Russians may be inclined to 
appropriate it in connection with a naval station, 
mercantile or warlike, as the case may be, in the 
Mediterranean. The Sardinian government has 
handed over to the Russians the prison for the 
convicts who are condemned to hard labor, the 
magazines of the building facing the basin, and 
the magazines of the caserne, or barracks, and a 

art of the basin. We see by recent advices 
rom Europe, that the czar is not satisfied with 
the acquisition of Villafranca, but that he is ne- 
gociating for the cession of some other maritime 
ort on the Mediterranean. The advances of 
Russia in this quarter may be slow, but they are 
sure. On Turkey and the East, the eagle eye of 
Russia is steadily fixed. Her power has ad- 
vanced with marvellous rapidity, and now, if 
France is her firm ally, it will be difficult to 
check her strides. The policy of the czar in the 
abolition of serfdom, may lead to greater liberty 
to his people in other respects. 
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